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THE FIRE IN PHILADELP 


Tur late fire in Philadelphia was the most de- 
structive that ever occurred ig that-city. The 
Luildings consumed tonstituted the largest ware- 
house in the United States. ‘They possessed an 
enormous capacity, and were considered by their 
architects to be se completely proof against fire 
that they advised the owner to ayeid the expeuse 
of insurance. 

These buildings were erected for Colonel W.©. 
Patterson in'1854; they were nine in number, 
situated on Front Street, extending east to Penn 


Street, and having also a front on Lombard. 


They were of brick, with iron columns on the 


‘first story, and with walls eighteen inches in 


thickness. 

‘The fire originated in the Section;on the cor- 
ner of Lombard Street. About seven o'clock a 
large portion of the wali on Lombard Street fell 
to the pavement with a loud crash, supposed to 
have been pushed out by the weight upon the 
floors. The whisky stored went down with the 
ruins, and in a few moments a terrjfic explosion 
took place, throwing down every wall of section 
Hi. scattering bricks, timbers, etc., in every direc- 
tion, while the flames shot up in a solid body far 


above the surrounding buildings, creating a gen- 


eral,consternation among the residents of the 
neichborhood. The explosion, of course, set the 
entire contents of the warehouse on fire, and soon 
burning whisky ran down the gutters in Swanson 
Street to Pine, and thence into the sewer leading 
to the river, 

The flames extended until they involved the 
entire block. The firemen from all quarters of 
the city were soon upon the ground. Shortly: 
after midnight their etforts were materially aided 
by a shower of rain. By daylight the fire, though 
far from being extinguished, was under control. 

There were 25,000 barrels of whisky stored npon 
the premises. ‘The entire loss of property is es- 
timated at between $3,000,000 and $4,000,000, 
on wliich there was insurance to the amount of 
$2,299,000. The largest loss is suffered by the 
Imperial, of Londen, namely, $319,000. 

WiILtiaM ALBURGER, one of the firemen, was 
so seriously injured by falling from a ladder that 
he died. A large number -of persons suffered 
injuries, 

This fire will lead to an investigation as to the 
propriety of storing large quantities of whisky in 
a single warehouse; it will also tend to diminish 
the confidence hitherto felt in fire-proof buildings 
—at least in those where combustible matter is 
stored. 
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THE UNITED STATES AND SPAIN. 


HE revolution in Cuba has now continued 

for ten months, The intelligence from the 
island is always confused and uncertain; but 
there has been no report of any serious and de- 
cisive battle; and the military operations have 
been apparently confined to skirmishes and 
guerrilla warfare. The form of a civil govern- 
ment has been proclaimed in the Cuban camp, 
but there is no evidence that it fulfills any func- 
tions. The **Grand Congress” on the 13th of 
April unanimously declared that the revolution- 
ary party is fighting for independence of Spain 


and annexation to the @nited States; and the 


Junta in New York from time to time an- 
nounces that it has very good news, and that 
decisive events are about to happen. 
Meanwhile the wrongs under which Cuba 
suffered from the government which Spain has 
overthrown are notorious. The island was 
squeezed to furnish money for the Spanish 
treasury, and was controlled wholly by foreign 
interests and influences, so that every kind of 
progress was hopeless. For many years there 
has been profound discontent; and if the Cu- 
ban revolution had not been simultaneous with 
that of Spain, and the character of the popula- 
tion had inspired more confidence in the prac- 
ticability of a wise and liberal political system, 
the revolt would have commanded the unmin- 
gied sympathy of civilized countries. But the 
events in Spain promising great reforms natu- 
rally suggested waiting to learn whether terms 
of conciliation might not be offered which would 
be agreeable to the Cubans, while it was diffi- 
cult to believe that the success of the revolution 
would do more than establish a South Ameri- 
can republic upon theisland. This last consid- 
eration does not, indeed, affect the right of the 
Cubans to establish. their independence of. a 
harsh foreign rule, but it does necessarily affect 
the feeling with which the effort is regarded. 
During the ten months of the revolution 
Spain has been busy at home remodeling its 
government, and has finally adopted a liberal 
Constituiion, with general suffrage and freedom 
of the press—indced, with the usual safeguards 
of liberty, but with a royal head of the system. 
Unable to agree upon a King, the Assembly ap- 
pointed a Regent, and the present politica] sit- 


‘uation of the country is therefore temporary. 


But in a country so long subject to ecclesiastic- 
al domination as Spain has been there is an 
ignorance of the kind that is most difficult to 
remove or to control. There have been plots 
and risings, and although order has been gen- 
erally maintained the country is still disturbed, 
and its situation is far from satisfactory. The 
last loan for the public expenses was taken at 
80 to 40 cents on fhe dollar, and the deficit 


‘this year must be many millions of dollars. 
More troops for Cuba can hardly be spared, 
and those upon the island are evidently unable 
to subdue the revolutionists. It is reported 
that a general levy of the Spanish population 
in Cuba is now to be made for a final effort 
against the revolution. Should that fail the 
result would seem to be inevitable. 

Under these circumstances it is reported that 
the United States have proposed to the Spanish 
Government that Cuba shal] be relinquished 
upon the payment of a certain sum, for which 
the United States shall be security. And it is 
added that this proposition is accompanied by 
the threat thatgf Spain does not accede, bellig- 
erent rights or the independence of Cuba will be 
acknowledged by this Government. It would 
be better, however, for the United States to of- 
fer to mediate than to make a distinct proposi- 
tion of this kind; because if‘accompanied with 
the threat named it is virtually an intervention. 
Recognition of belligerent rights to Cuba would 
be a preliminary recognition of independence. 
Such a concession, as Mr. SuMNER ‘truly says 
in his speech upon Our Foreign Relations, “bears 
the same relation to acknowledged independence 
as gristle bears to bone.” - Pe : 
* An offer of mediation in Cuba would’ pro- 
ceed with peculiar grace from the United States 
to Spain. This country has honestly and tri- 
umphantly maintained its neutrality in the con- 
test. Its neighborhood to Cuba and its old 
amity with Spain indicate it as a friendly me- 
diator. If Spain declined the offer we should 
of course reserve to our discretion the acknowl- 


} edgment of belligerent rights or the recognition 


of independence ; and when either course should. 


‘be adupted it would appear as the fesult of the 


actual situation, and not as a penalty imposed 
upon Spain for not acceptingsour advice. It 
is, indeed, reported that this offer has been 
made by this Government upon the suggestion 
of the Spanish Minister, and with the knowl- 
edge that it would be accepted. But in that 
cdse the threat would be wholly unnecessary. 
To grant belligerent rights to Cuba when we 
were Satisfied that it was entitled to them 
would be merely the recognition of the situa- 
tion, and not an unfriendly act to Spain. But 
to tell Spain that it must accept certain terms 
that we offer, or we will virtually take Cuba, is 
merely an insult. 


“TEMPERANCE IN POLITICS. 


THe Massachusetts Democratic Convention 
meets on the 24th of August, and will doubtless 
nominate Mr. Joun Quincy Apams, who will 
get a much larger vote than he did last year, 
because of the Temperance complication. A 
few years since there was virtually a prohibitory 
law in Massachusetts. Then came a reaction ; 
and after some delay a law was passed, like 
that recommended by the committee of the late 
Temperance Convention in this State, which 
authorized each town to determine for itself 
whether to license or prohibit. That, again, 
was superseded at the last session of the Legis- 


of all the ordinary drinks except cider. Even 
lager beer is forbidden. This, however, was 
against the advice of Governor CLAFLin, of 
Senator WILson, and of Mr. W. B. Spooner, 
the President of the ‘'emperance Alliance, who 
was in consequence asked to resign. 

But the law was no sooner enforced by the 
seizure of Mr. Prarr’s supplies of lager beer 
than there was such a protest of public opinion 
that, after the delay of a day or two, there came 
a written opinion of the Attorney-General, un- 
der which the liquor was restored and the prose- 
cution abandoned; and presently Mr. SPOONER 
was invited to,resume the Presidency of the 
‘Temperance Association, Meanwhile Judge 
Pitman, the leader of the prohibitory party and 
late President of the Senate, had been appointed 
by Governor CLAFLin to the bench, and a lager 
beer seller at Arlington was convicted before 
him, and received the whole sentence of the 
law. The feeling of the State is aroused, and 
the Temperance question will inevitably be an 
important element in the election. 

It is, of course, a question within the Repub- 
lican party. The liquor interest organizes, 
subscribes, works, but is much too sensible to 
nominate a separate ticket. It throws all its 
votes for the party which is most favorable to 
its purposes; and that is the Democratic party. 
The temperance men, whethef moderate or 
thorough, are Republicans. Many of the most 
ardent are anxious that the Republican party 
should declare for prohibition; and this year 
many of the moderates, unwilling that the par- 
ty should fall under the control of the thorough 
temperance leaders, will either not vote at all, 
or will vote for Mr. Apams as a protest and 
warning. The papers are discussing vigorously 
the proper policy for the party Convention to pur- 
sue. The Commonwealth—a radical Republican 
but not a radical temperance advocate—thinks 
that it will be neither possible nor reputable for 


a plain declaration of principle. 

Hitherto the party has refused to make pro- 
hibition a test; and it should reflect very care- 
fully before it decides to do so now. Of course 
no well-informed man, Republican or not, sup- 


poses that a majority of the voters in the coun- 


lature by the present law, which is prohibitory , 


the Convention to avoid the question, and urges - 


try are now, or will be for a long time, in favor 
of a prohibitory law. The reason of this is by 
no means that the relation of drunkenness and 
crime is not well understood; but it is to be 
sought in opinions as to the most efficient rem- 
edy of the difficulty, and of the rightful function 
of government. A Republican, therefore, who 
urges that the party shall make prohibition a 
party principle, proposes that the party shall re- 
tire from the control of public affairs; and his 
course can be justified only by the conviction 
that the ascendency of the Democratic party 
will be more serviceable to the country, and 
directly or indirectly to the cause of temperance. 
That it would be better to call the Democratic 
party to power in the present situation of the 
country, although the great debate of the last 
few years is passing away, no Republican be- 
lieves. If, however, he would make prohibi- 
tion a party principle, it can only be because he 
holds that Democratic dominance, with unre- 


blessing than the supremacy of the Republican 
party with moderate temperance legislation. His 
policy would be to increase drunkenness in order 
tostimulate public opinion to its legal prohibition. 

The better plan, it seems to us, is to maintain 
the organization of the great and powerful party 
whose sympathies are with all humane reforms, 
to which the temperance legislation hitherto is 
due, and-which will unquestionably advance as 
public opinion advances upon the subject. 
Faster than that no party and no law can go. 
The Committee of the Temperance Convention 
of New York most trikx_remark : 

** Prohibitory legislation e fruit of mere political 
organizations, either throgfZh Hressure upon those al- 
ready in existence or bf the creation of new ones, 
would prove a failure except as the people gave it 
efficiency by the force of a popular verdict, and by the’ 


enforcement of adequate penalties for violating such 
a law.” 


- But. thus far the advocates of prohibition 


their efforts. If their policy is sound they 
should strike at the root as well as at the 
branch of the mischief, and prohibit the manu- 
facture and importation as well as the sale of 
intoxicating liquors. 


VIRGINIA REPUBLICANISM. 


By the universal consent of the stanchest 
Republicans in the country the division of the 
party in Virginia ought no longer to continue. 
If the supporters of Mr. Wetts had persisted 
in denying the validity of Mr. WaLKEr’s elec- 
tion, and in contesting the result before Con- 
gress, there would have been reason for main- 
taining the two organizations. 
of the election has been honestly accepted by 
the late opponents of Mr. WALKER; and as an 
earnest of their good faith the chairman of the 
We L.ts Committee, representing, as he truly 
says, a hundred thousand Republican voters, 
proposes a union with the WALKER organiza- 
tion, remarking that the late division was a 
question of men rather than of principles. It 
may be regretted that, if this were so, the union 
had not been effected before the election; but 
it.was not, and we must therefore deal with the 
actual situation. 

The election, as will be remembered, was 
carried by the secession of about twenty thou- 
sand Republican votes, which were cast for Mr. 
Waker. The bulk of his oe was not Re- 
publican, and when the representative of the 
unmixed: Republican vote proposes a union 
upon an honorable understanding there should 
be no hesitation upon the other side. If there 
be hesitation it is suspicious, and the reply of 
Mr. GILMER must therefore be considered un- 
satisfactory. Mr. GILMER asserts that the party 
whighshe represents is the National Republican 
party irginia; and he asks whether the fact 
that many who were lately secessionists acted 
with it makes it less Republican. 4 

The reply to this is, that those who were pro- 
fessedly and notoriously not Republican voted 
for Mr. Watker. The bitterest enemies and 
revilers of the Republican policy were his sup- 
porters. Suck persons as the correspondent of 
the World, whose remarks we recently quoted, 
were among the WALKER voters. Does Mr. 
GILMER claim that in any serious sense they are 
Republicans? The very number of the World 
which contains the letter of Mr. GitmER says, 
derisively: ‘* The Democratic party had. no- 
thing to do with the Virginia election.” Cer- 
tainlynot! Mr. O'Gorman exclaims exultingly 
to a crowd at Tammany, in whose name Mr. 
GARVIN nominates Joun T, HorrMan for Pres- 
ident, that Virginia has done well. The Re- 
publican policy was carried in Virginia mainly 
by the votes of its opponents. That fact is 
universally known and acknowledged, and Mr. 
GILMER has no right to claim that such a body 
of voters is the Republican party of Virginia 
merely becuse from the necessity of the situ- 
ation they sustained the conditions imposed by 
Congress, When he says to the hundred thou- 
, sand undoubted Republicans who voted for Mr. 

WELLS that he will “gladly welcome” them toa 
party of twenty thousand Republicans, plus four 
times as many of their opponents, he may insist 
that he represents the friends of General Grant, 
-but he must remember that those friends sup- 
port Tammany Hall, Mr. O’Gorman, and Mr. 


| GARVIN in denouncing General Grant. 


strained license of drinking, would be a greaten_ 


mistake the point upon which to concentrate > 


But the result , 


. 

The plain duty of Mr. GirmeRr was to have 
accepted immediately and heartily the propo- 
sition of Mr, JEnx1ns, and to have secured the 
organization of all those who, however previ- 
ously differing upon the question of amnesty, “ 
differ no longer, and who have no difference 
whatever upon the other great points of Re- 
publican policy, equal suffrage, the Fifteenth 
Amendment, and all that they imply. His re- 
fusal prolongs the perplexing situation. He,: 
indeed, gladly welcomes the most earnest Re- 
publicans to the fellowship, among others, of 
those who remark that ‘we have had to shut 
our eyes, hold our nose, and swallow the black 
dose of negro suffrage.” But that is evidently 
not a promising method of uniting a: Republic- 
an party. | 

It will be necessary for the friends of the Ad- 
ministration and its principles to watch the 
course of affairs in Virginia with great atten- 
tion. Governor WALKER speaks very fairly. 
But when he says that equal rights must be 
maintained, it is for him to consider by whonr 
they are most likely to be honestly maintained ; 
by their proved and professed friends, or bv 
their ancient and open enemies. , 


GEORGE PAKBODY. 


Mr. Georce has been again pub- 
licly honored for his generous gifts to the in- 
terests of labor in England and of education in 
this country. At the completion of the Pea- 
body Institute in Danvers a few weeks since 
there was a meeting of distinguished persons, 
who said and sang very pleasant things of Mr. 
Peasopy. At the White Sulphur Springs, 
whither he had traveled by easy stages, the 
railroads furnishing him special and comfort- 
able cars, the guests from the Southern States, 
through a committee, of which Mr. Henry A, 
WIsE was chairman and Mr. James Lyons or- 
ator, presented him with congratulatory resolu- 
tions and a speech. Meanwhile, in London 
Mr. Story’s statue of Mr. PEaBopy has been 
erected, and unveiled in the presence of the 
Prince of Wales, the United States Minister, 
the sculptor, and other distinguished person- 
ages, and with some very friendly speech-mak- 
ing. Mr. Peasopy has the satisfaction of 
knowing how fullRand gratefully appreciated 
his benevolent purposes are, and of seeing them 
in course of happy accomplishment. 

It is to be regretted, however, that amidst al] 
this deserved congratulation the formal ex- 
pression of thanks upon the part of any number 
of citizens of the Southern States should have 
fallen to such a gentleman as Mr. James Lyons, 
It might as well have been Mr. Henry A. 
Wise, who was present and approving. Mr. 
PEABODY gives an immense sum to support 
schools in the Southern States. Thereupon 
Mr. James Lyons, lifting his wings, begins 
to flap and soar: ‘‘I take leave to say that 
down-trodden and oppressed as never a Chris- 
tian people were before— placed below the ne- 
gro, and stripped of all their constitutional 
rights, the Southern men nevertheless retain 
the lofty instincts which made their soldiers 
brave, and their women more than Spartan 
wives and mothers—” and so on. This was 
peculiarly graceful and tasteful and concilia- 
tory and appropriate. The President of tlie « 
United: States, the chosen representative of 
the policy which Mr. James Lyons denounced, 
is one of the managers of the Peabody fund ; 
and these remarks addressed to Mr. PEABODY 
could only be considered an elaborate insult, if 
they were not ludicrously childish. Why is it 
that Americans living in the Southern States 
must always abandon themselves upon orator- 
ical occasions to this absurd provincial rant 
about “the Southern people” and “th@South ?” 
When the men of the generationpef Mr. Henry 
A. WisE have passed away their sons will be 
proud of being citizens of a great and beneficent 
nation, and we shall hear no more of this sec- 
tional gasconade, which always recoils in rid- 
icule upon the speaker, | | 

In London the Prince of Wales spoke in a 
friendly strain of this country, of Mr. PEABODY, 
of Mr. Story, and of Mr. Mottey. Mr. Mor- 
LEY’S little speech was peculiarly felicitous in 
its allusions to Mr. Peasopy. ‘ Most fortu- 
nate as well as most generous of men, he has 
discovered a secret for which misers might sigh 
in vain—the art of keeping a great fortune\for 
himself through all time.- For I have 
thought of a famous epitaph, familiar, no doubt, 
to many who now hear me, ‘What I-<pent I 
had; what I gave I have; what I kept I lost.’ 
And what a magnificent treasure, according to 
these noble and touching words, has our friend, 
and the poor man’s friend, preserved for him- 


 se¥f till time shall be no more, and 


‘Tongues to be his bounty shall rehearse, 
all the breathers of this world are dead.’” 


KETING TYRANT. 


In the good old Democratic days whicli were 
so piteously bemoaned the other evening at 
Tammany Hall, and whose return is so ardent- 
ly desired by the disinterested patriots there as- 
sembled, there could be no such grave and 
withering charges as “junketing”’ brought 
against the President of the United States. 
The innocent recreations of thatgreat and good 
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man, the penultimate Democratic President, 
PIERCE, Were co-operating with Border Ruffians 
led. by the Democratic ATcuison, and shooting 
free settlers in Kansas, The relaxations of his 
successor, and the last blessing in the form of 
a Democratic President that has been vouch- 
safed to us, Mr. JAMES BucHanan, were har- 
boring rebels in his Cabinet, and wringing his 


hands over the beginnings of civil war, with the | 


maundering complaint that nobody had a right 
to do-so, and nobody had a right to stop it. 
These were the reasonable and humane diver- 
sions over which Tammany was vocal. with 
praises, 

Alas! alas! we have fallen upon evil days! 
The President of the United States,-no longer 
gayly. causing American freemen to be: shot, 
and propagating slayery-—no more airily regret- 
ting that rebellion can not be stopped—aban- 
dons himself to breathing the ocean air at Long 
Branch and recuperating at Saratoga. Since 
TiseRivs disported himself at Capri there has 
been nothing so odious as the ‘‘ junketing” of 
the gloomy, imperial Grant at the sea-side. 
Such is the emergency that Democratic patriots 


hasten to the city to denounce the President 


for going out of town. Leaving the ‘‘ two-forty” 
in-the wagon, the iced Champagne in the gob- 
let, and the paté untouched until the end of 
their speeches, they arraign in: far-resounding 
rhetoric this feasting tyrant. What was NERO’s 
fiddling while Rome was burning to GRANT'S 
**junketing” while the rights of American citi- 
zens aré every where despised ? | 

It is notorious, it is flagrant, that since GRANT 
destroyed the renown of his country inthe field he 
has ruined its influence in the Cabinet, and that 
no American any where is longer safe. A hun- 


dred thousand Americans are wandering around » 


the world, and every body knows that they may 
all be roasted at slow fires by the effete Des- 
potisms, while the taciturn GRANT, unconcerned, 
will still twist his scornful heel around in the 

_Lancers, and loll and languish in the lap of 
Sybaritic delights, Oh, for an hour of the 
Spartan Prercer! of the heroic BucHanan! of 
the spotless FLoyp! of the incorruptible Cops! 
of the patriotic J. Davis, of Mississippi! of the 
liberty-loving Mason! of the honorable Si1- 
DELL! of Henry A. Wise! of WiGFaLu! of 
VALLANDIGHAM! of H. Ctay Dean! of all the 
noble Democratic host whose names and deeds 
are the national glory ! 

For further particulars of our progress to- 
ward voluptuous empire, and of our fatal tend- 
ency to selfish and corrupt politics, inquire at 
the office of the Mayor, of the Corporation At- 
torney, and of the District Attorney. The lat- 
ter, in the intervals of its public advertisement 
at Tammany Hall, will be glad to show to all 
interested an infallible remedy for junketing at 
Long Branch, which its name is Joun T,. HOoFF- 
MAN, that only junkets at, Saratoga. 


CROTON BOARD. 

Tuis is one of the few distinct portions of 
the, city government which has the confidence 
of tax-payers, but yet it is the only one whose 
salaries are not paid by the tax-eaters who 
control the affairs of the city. The officers of 


7 ™ the Board are THomas SteruEns, President ; 


“Ropert L. Darraau, Assist. Commissioner; 
and General Georce S. GREEN, Chief Engi- 
neer. ‘The latter succeeded Mr. Craven, who 
is now in Europe, and possesses’ all the requi- 
sites for, the station—engineering skill, official 
integrity, and high personal character — and 
doubtless‘exercises the same influence over 
the action of the Board which was allowed 
to Mr. Craven. Its duties are of the most 
important character. A reservoir for stofing 
water in Putnam County, to maintain during 
the heats of summer the requisite daily supply 
of sixty million gallons of water, is now being 
‘constructed—work with which General GREEN 
is perfectly familiar; but the importance of the 
Board is most felt in the arrangements neces- 
sary for the distribution of the water, in which 
they are brought into contact with every citi- 
zen, 

If this duty were not performed impartially 
and justly thescity would feel the burdens of 
misgovernment with a severity not yet known, 
as there is the widest opening for favoritism 
and oppression in fixing the charge upon each 
citizen, ahd particularly among those whose 
supply is special, arising from some industry in 
which they are engaged. Q@he persons con- 
Stituting the Board are in the constant and 


diligent performance of their duties, and would — 


unquestionably be paid but for the want of 
agreement in the distribition of patronage be- 
tween them and those who pay the salaries. 
The grounds alleged, however, are the litigation 
set on foot by Joun J. BRADLEY to oust Mr. 
STEPHENS from the office of President, and a 
supposed illegal construction of the Board, re- 
sulting from their refusal to recognize him in 
that positiong® The Supreme Court here, after 
Mr. Bravery had abandoned his claim to the 
office as hopeless, on a renewal of it found no 
difficulty—such is its construction—in support- 
ing his last position; and the case now remains 
“in the Court of Appeals, Mr. Steruens being 
the appellant waiting for its decision. Mr. 


BraDLeEY bases his claim on a supposed ap- 
pointment by the Board of Aldermen, in De- | 


cember, 1866, made on the nomination of the 
Mayor; and Mr. STePHENs, appointed original- 


ly in 1860, holds, on the strength of two suc- 


cessive acts of the Legislature since passed, 
which leave no doubt of their intent. 
By the first of those acts, passed in May, 


1866, several months in advance of Mr. Brap- ° 


LEY'S appointment, it was declared that ‘‘ the 
Engineer and Assistant Commissioner of the 
Croton Aqueduct Department shall continue in 
office for the term of three years from and after 
thé passage of this act, and any vacancy in their 
nuinber' shall be filled by the members of the Board 
remaining in office,” etc., a provision which di- 
vested the Board of Aldermen of the right to 
appoint Mr. Brap Ley, if the act is valid. 

Mr. BraDLeEY, immediately after this sup- 
posed appointment by the Boatd of Aldermen, 
took the oath of office and applied for a man- 
damus against Mr. StgPHENS to remove the 
latter on the ground of such invalidity; but the 
case was decided aga Mr. Brap.ey, and 
no appeal was taken. The title of the act re- 
lated exclusively to the tax levy. 

In this state of things, and while Mr. Sre- 
PHENS was actually occupying the position—no 
one contesting—the Legislature, in 1867, passed 
a further act that “the term of office of the 
persons now severally discharging the duties and 
exercising the powers of President Commissioner, 
Assistant Commissioner, and Chief Engineer 
Commissioner of the Croton Aqueduct Depart- 
ment, is hereby fixed for the term of five years, 
from the first day of January, 1867,” etc. 

It was not until May, 1868, a year and a 
half after Mr. BRADLEY’s supposed appoint- 
ment, and long after his acquiescence in. the 
decision made against him, and also after he 
had withdrawn his protest against the payment 
of Mr. STEPHENS’s salary, and openly consented 
to its payment, that he commenced new pro- 
ceedings to remove Mr. Steruens from office. 

The ground now alleged is the same origin- 
ally taken—that is to say, that the first act of 


the Legislature is void because it was a local : 


matter and appeared in what he terms a local 
bill, the tax levy for 1866; and further, that at 
the time of the passage of the act of 1867; au- 
thorizing the Board to hold over, Mr. SterHENS 
was a usurper-illegally occupying the office ; 
that BRADLEY was then its legal incumbent, in- 
capable of vacating it without resigning to the 
Mayor and Board of Aldermen, and also that 
the act of 1867)violates the Constitution. | 

’ The two provisions of the Constitution relied 
upon are, first, “‘that no private or local bills, 
etc., shall embrace more than one subject, and 
that shall be expressed in the-title;” and, sec- 
ond, that ‘‘all county officers, etc., shall be 


| elected by the electors of the iar Ne 


ties, or appointed by the Boards of Supervisors 
or other county authorities, as the Legislature 
shall direct,” etc. ; but this provision was add- 
ed, that ‘‘all officers whose offices may here- 
after (Constitution of 1846) be created by law 


shall be elected by the people or appointed, as’ 


the Legislature may direct.” 

If both acts are void, then Mr. BrapLey 
claims that the former acts creating the Croton 
Aqueduct Department are unrepealed, and that 
he was. appqinted pursuant to this authority. - 

The answer to this ground, if his long acqui- 
escence in the decision against him, which still 
stands as a complete adjudication, is not fatal, 
is this, that the Croton Board is not merely 
confined to the city of New York, and hence is 
not <— The works extend through Putnam 
and Westchester counties, where large and 
important duties are constantly to be performed, 
and the ,Board stands on the footing of the 
Board of Health, which derived its authority 
from the Legislature, and was sustained by the 
courts for the reason that its duties extended 
to adjoining localities. Nor is the tax levy lo- 
cal; 
ter of a public and génerallaw. .This has been 
decided in several cases, though not by the 
Court of Appeals. To extend the term of an 


‘incumbent has also been held not to violate the 


latter constitutional provision. By the amend- 
ed charter of 1849 the Croton Board was con- 
structed’anew, and, having been created since 
1846, the provision that they may be appointed 
as the Legislature shall direct would seem to 
apply. On these grounds it would seem to be. 
clear that the Board will be sustained. If one 
is ousted the others must speedily follow. 

This attempt to reconstruct the Croton Board,. 
so that it shall be in harmony with the abuses 
which appertain to the whole city government, 
is part of the scheme for making the city inde- 
pendent of the Legislature. The city owes the 
same allegiance to the State which may be ex- 
acted from any county. The government of 
the State is a unit, and each city is a mere part 
of its political machinery for carrying into effect 
its public powers, and it may legislate for the 
city at its pleasure within the limits which the 
Constitution prescribes. The tax-payer finds 
protection nowhere else than in the Legislature, 
and although it is not ample trembles to think 
what will be his condition if the court of final 
resort in this State shall sweep away this weak 
but only safeguard. 3 

But there can be no doubt that the warrant 
to pay the salaries of those who perform the 
duties of the Croton Board would readily be 
signed if they possessed that happy facility of 


on the contrary, it partakes of the charac. © 


disposition, elsewhere so general, which allows 
the property of tax payers to be consumed with 
an unappeazed appetite by those who now con- 
trol our local affairs for their own selfish in- 
terests. 


NOTES. 


Ir is very amusing to observe the kind of criti- 
cism which is lavished upon the movement for 
the extension of political rights to women. ‘They 
hold a Cantention in this country, and they are 
told that when they wish the suffrage they will 
have it, but that women ought to speak for them- 
selves. ‘They hold'a meeting in Lohdon at which 
Mr. Mitzi, Mr. Mortey, Professor Fawcett, 
Lord Hovguron, and others speak, and there- 
upon it is said that the willingness of English 
women toMold their tongues is the reason of the 
greater dignity of the cause in England. Wheth- | 
er they speak.or whether they forbear, they are 
equally criticised. But it would certainly have 
been comical if the American Sons of Liberty 
had been told that if they would only hold their 
tongues they would serve their cause better. 

A Democratic organ of General Rosecrans 
for Governor of Ohio says, that ‘‘it will be a 
glorious day for Catholics when, under the blows 
of justice and morality, our common-School: sys- 
tem will be shattered to pieces.” Massimo 
bp’ AZEGLIO, always a Roman Catholic, who was 
for some time Printe Minister of Vjeror Eman- 
UEL, says, in his memoirs: ‘*‘ My education was 
governed by the Jesuit system, and the problem 
it has always so admirably solved is this—to 
keep 2 young man till he is twenty constantly 
employed in studies which are of little or no value 
in forming his character, his intelligence, and his 
judgment.” 


Tue Government of the United States recent- 
ly forbade the departure of thirty gun-boats now 
building for the Spanish Government with the 
supposed intentién of making war upon Veru. 
Those who are resolved not to be satisfied that 
the Administration is either vigorous, seusible, 
or honorable, thereupon shouted that they were 
not meant for Peru at all, but for Cuba; and 
that, wishing to help Cuba indirectly, the Gov- 
ernment professed what it did not believe. If 
the Cabinet of General Grant wishes to recog- ° 
nize Cuba as a belligerent, it will do so, and do 
it openly. If it does not, it will continue to re- 
gard its neutral duties as honestly as heretofore. 
It certainly will not resort to such an elaborate 
and clumsy expedient, which could be instantly 
exposed. ‘Those who hail the arrest upon this 
theory as an indication of a laudable intention 
to assist the Cuban revolutionists must entertain 
very remarkable ideas of honorable national and 
official conduct. 


Tue Free-Trade League has opened a most 
vigorous attack in Notes on Fallacies peculiar 
to American Protectionists,” by Dr.. Francis 
Lieser. Dr. Lieser is one of our profoundest 
students of political and economical science ; and 
his brief and pointed pamphlet is a magazjne of 
hand grenades. ‘The most popular, arguments 
in favor of protection are skillfully refuted and 
with force and khowledge. ‘The wide circula- 
tion of the pamphlet can not fail to be of great 
service to the cause of Free’I'rade, and the friends 
of Protection will find it necessary fo oppose this 
brisk and telling volley by 
trenchant and striking. 


DOMESTIC IN'TELGIGENCE, 


Tue public debt statement shows a.reduction of the 
Governinent ijdebteduess uuring the month of July 
amounting to $7,435,744 29. 

The Chicago City Government have ordered the 
building of a second tunnel under the river, similar 
to that at Washington Street. The new tunnel is to 
be made at La Salle Street. : 

In the election which took place in Tennessee 
August 6 Mr. Senter, the Conservative candidate, 
was chosen Governor by a majority of about 50,000, 

General Rosecrans wisely declines the nomination 


of the Ohio Democratic Convention for the Governor-. 


ship of that State. 

It never rains but it pours. The success of the 
French cable has led to a shower of projects for new 
ocean cable lines. An‘‘ American” line is projected, for 
communication with:some friendly European power, 
probably Prussia. Another line is proposed to con- 
nect Scotland with Quebec. The Portuguese Cham- 
bers have adopted a resolution granting concessions 
to companies desiring to lay submarine cables to or 
from the shores of Portugal. Then, again, a West 
India and Panama Telegraph Company has been or- 
ganized to connect South America with Europe and 
this country by means vf a cable from Cuba to Cen- 
tral America. Less directly connected with American 
interests than these projected lines is the line that 
will be laid early next year between Falmoutly (En- 
gland), Gibraltar, and Malta—which latter poin fis al- 
ready in ne communication with Egypt, from 
which a cable will be laid to Bombay next April. 


FOREIGN NEWS. 


An international exhibition is to be held at Turin 
in 1872, to commemorate the completion of the Mont 
Cenis Tunnel. 

A terrible accident occurred near Dresden, in Sax- 
ony, August 2, in the coal mines of the mountain dis- 
tricts. Over three hundred persons were killed. 

The preliminary surveys for a ship canal through 
Schleswig-Holstein, to connect the Baltic and the 
North Seas, have been completed. It is thought the 
Prussian Government will undertake the work. , 

At the “ores of the session of the French Senate, 
August 2, M. Rouher made an address. He referred 
to the duty devolved upon that body of examining the 
proposed reforms, and said they should inquire wheth- 
er they were popular enough to go hand in hand with 
liberty, and at the same e strong enough to resist 
anarchy. He was confident the Sevate would enter 
upon this discussion with the firm intention of in- 
terpreting the will of the country, and that by the 
combi efforts of the Government and the Senate 
a more g@nuine harmony would be established be- 
tween the powers of the State and the institutions of 
the Empire, and both would acquire renewed strength, 


d rity. i 
slight the Cathedral of Trani, Sicily, 


cently, during the celebration of a : 
caused a panic in the congregation, and sixteen peo- 
ple were trampled to death and others were badly in- 
Jured, 


Glasgow, on the ground that he is in sympathy With 
the Fenians, 

_ On August 6, during the session of the British Par- 
liament much commotion was caused by a loud ex- 
plosion, ana the discovery of a canister which had 
contained powder. 


and appear to take a ‘hopeful view of the situation. 
They have taken Holguin, and propose to make it 
their seat of government. The order of Secretary 
Fésh relating to the seizure of Spanish vessels nom- 
inally intended for operations against Pérg, aud the 
recall of Rear-Admiral Hoff from his post in Cuban 
waters will do much to encourage the revolutionists. 
—— Hoff was suspected of active sympathy with 
pain. 

M. Lessep's Suez Canal seems to have a little upset 
the Egyptian Viceroy, His prophetic eye catches a 
glimpse of the Egyptian empire to be, and he is im- 
—— of the Turkish Sultan's, supremacy. He has 
‘not satisfactory. His ce for during 
his late European tour, displeased the Sultan, and but 
for the intervention of the great Powers war might 
have followed. This intervention, and the poverty of 
both the Egyptian and Turkish exchequers will une 
doubtedly secure peace, 


THE ECLIPSE. 


Tie eclipse of August 7 was a complete success, 
The weather was unusually auspicious for seientific 
observations, particularly along the line of total ob- 
scuration, extending from Alaska to South Carolina, 
At Des Moines, Iowa, Springfield, Illinois, Louisville 
and. Shelbyville, Kentucky, Cincinnat?. Ohio, Terre 
Haute, Indiana, and Wilmington, North Carolina, the 
rose-colored protuberances were observed. Mercury 
and Venus were visible to the ndked eye. The result 


of these scientitic observations will probably be soou 
given to the world in a compact form, 

We give below four cuts showing the appearance 
ork city during the several 


of the eclipse at New 


New Yor 


reat festival, 


The British Government has refused to recognize 7 
Mr. James Haggerty, the new United States Consul to — 


he Cubans have lately received reinforcements, 


ad a quasi independence for many years, but this is - 
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stages of obscuration. Our diagrams are from phote- 4 
grapbs furnished by Rookwoop, of this city. 
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THE AMERICAN TRIUMVIRATE—MEDALLION PRESENTED TO MRS. GENERAL GRANT 


THE AMERICAN TRIUMVIRATE. 


A MEDALLION has been recently published by 
W. & Co., Artists,-of Philadelvhia, giv- 
ing in a single view the heads of WasHINGToN, 
Lixcovty, and Grant. The idea of combining 
these three heads in a single piece of art reflects 
a popular conception. WaAsHINGTON, LINCOLN, 
and Grant were made Presidents at the three 
great critical eras of our history. WASHINGTON 


_—the Virginian gentleman—is the characteristic 


representative of our colonial period. LincoLn 
and Grant belong to that new era in which the 
gigantic West plays.so important a part. His- 
tory will record that General Grant was the 
guardian of our liberties even before he was 
called to the seat of Executive power. ‘Truly 
W asHinGton will ever stand upon record as the 
Father of his country, Linco.n as its Savior, 
and GRANT as its Preserver. - 

This medallion is of bronze, the heads being 
of life-size. It was privately presented to Mrs. 
General Grant at Long Branch by ex-Secretary 
Borie. Messrs. Mitcter & Co. are executing 
a number of artistic pi¢ces of.this character, 
which are of great beauty and value. 


BY, EX-SSECRETARY BORIE. 


SOLDIERS’ MONUMENT AT PLY- 
MOUTH, MASSACHUSETTS. 


On Monday, August 9, the Soldiers’ Monu- 
ment at Plymouth, Massachusetts, was dedicated. 
The location of a monument commemorative of 
the heroes of the war for the Union upon a spot 
which was nearly two hundred gnd fifty years 
ago, rendered sacred by the landing of the Pil- 
grims makes this dedication an occasion of great 
popular interest; and we have, therefore, given 
an illustration of the monument on this page. 


al 


HARVESTING-ON THE BATTLE- 
FIELD OF BULL RUN. 


How rapidly the wounds of war are healed! 
Half.a million of men are swept from the earth 
by a civil war; but before a grateful people have 
done writing their epitaphs their places are more 
than filled, and the census scarcely notes the in- 
crease of mortality on their account. 

Eight years have passed since the battle of Bull 
Run, and to-day there is left scarcely a trace of 


HARVESTING ON THE BATTLE-FIELD OF BULL RUN. 


fAveusr 21, 1869. 
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THE SOLDIERS’ MONUMENT AT PLYMOUTH, MASSACHUSETTS.—[Puor. sy Looks anv Rossins.) 


this early conflict of the war. . Where the youth 
of the North and of the South met in array of 
battle eight years ago, there to-day the farmers 
are harvesting the cereals of August. The field 


that was red with blood is yellow with grain. 
And now the improvements of agriculture are il- 
lustrated upon.the arena where then a feudal sys- 
tem of labor arrayed its boastful champians. 
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a busy scene met 
our eyes: piles 
of lumber, new- 
ly-erected sheds, 
workmen | going 
ang coming and 
plying the ham- 
mer and the saw, 
but, ! no cars. 
We went into the 
log-cabin, where 
the ladies were 
amused to find 
telegraph - office, 
store-room, par- 
‘lor, and sleeping- 
room in a curious 
state of admix- 
ture, where we 
were informed 
that the Super- 
intendent of the 
road, Mr. J. J. 
SANBORN, would 
soon be down 


with train 
from the sum- 
mit. We found 


INTO CLOUDLAND BY CARS. 


WE started (six of us, including our driver), 
after an early breakfast at Littleton, hoping to. 
reach the foot of Mount Washington in time for 
an afternoon train to the summit. 

Our twenty-mile ride—with the grand mount- 
ains rising before us, changing in form with every 
turn of the winding road, swelling and subsiding 
like gigantic sea-waves, as the varying cloud- 
shadows moved across them—had intensified all 
our previous desires, and the ladies vowed with 
great vehemence that to the top they would go, 


‘though they should do it upon their: hands and 


knees. And so it seemed they must, for when 
we reached the toll-gate at the commencement 


FOOT OF ‘tHE MOUNTAIN. 


here Mr. Marsu, 
the projector of 
the road, and 
from him gained some idea of what an under- 
taking it had been. When, twelve years ago, 
he applied for a charter from the New Hamp- 
shire Legislature, a worthy member proposed 
to amend Mr. Marsn’s petition by substituting 
‘*the moon” for ‘‘the top of Mount Washing- 
ton.”” Where is that member, and those who 
laughed with hin: ? 

Mr. Marsk obtained his charter, purchased 
17,000 acres of land from the base to the sum- 
mit, broke ground, and built a mile of the road 
before railroad men could be convinced of its 
practicability. 

Then a company was formed, and under Mr. 


J. J. SANBORN, the the 
work slowly but surely progfegsed. Driven 


‘ON THE WAY UP. 


of the turnpike, near the old Fabyan stand, the 
good-natured gate-keeper, with many sympa- 
thizing regrets, said the cars had gone up. A 
glance at our disappointed faces induced a 
doubtful ‘perhaps they may go up again this 
afternoon.” 
mountain strawberries which he had just gath- 
ered, gave us some encourggement, On we 
went by the beautiful Amm6noosuc, calculating 
our chances, and watching the thread on the 
mountain, scarcely believing ‘it possible any 
thing more than Queen Mab’s fairy coach could 
descend upon it, but each moment hoping to 
see the smoke, which would show ais the train 
was descending, and might therefore be ready 
to take us up. 

Arriving at the dépot (we speak prophetically) 


This, with a tin cup of delicious - 


away ‘from their work early in the fall, and not 
able to recommence until another summer was 


almost at hand, there were very few weeks of , 


each year in which any work could be done. 
Last October the laborers were interrupted by 
a sudden snow-storm without having time to 
gather uj their tools. Under the snow they 
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laid all winter, and not until June could the | 


men go up to lay the remaining five hundred 
feet of track. In less than a month it was Com- 
pleted; and by the opening of another season 
there will be a comfortable dépot and small 
hotel at the tvot. 

We took our lunch, sheltered from the sun, 
and partially protected from the numerous black 
flies, in one of the rough buildings put up for 
the workmen. We availed ourselves of the op- 
portunity to study 
a little the con- 
struction of the 
cars. ard track, 


and carrie 
some of KILB 
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TIP-TOP HOUSE. 


BROTHERS’ - 
mirable stereo- 
scopic pictures, 
which, transfer- 
red by the artist 
to these pages, 
give the result 
our investigati« 
better than w 
can do in words. 
A third track, laid 
between the other 
two, is fitted with 
cogs. A third 
wheel, both in 
the engine and 
the cars, is fur- 
nished in__ like 
manner. The 
teeth of the one 
fitting into those 
of the other pro- 
pel both car and 


engine steadily 
up the steepest 
grad&. It thus 


differs from the 
Mount Holyoke 
Railway, where a 
stationary engine 
pulls you up by 
a long rope, and 
from the Mount 
Cenis_ Railway, 
where, two little 
wheels, griping 
the third rail, 


WY 


propel you by 
means of friction 
only. Looking 


up the’ track, and 
realizing thaty it 
is really as steep 
in some plaeeS as 
an ordinary flight 
of stairs, we al- 
most doubted our 
courage, and we 
listened eagerly 
to Mr. Marsn’s 
kind and detailed 
explanations of 
the means which 
are used to secure 
the safety of the 
trains. Morethan 
once the ladies 
shook their heads and turned away from the 
track, made almost dizzy with looking at it 
from below. Hark! a whistle! We run to 
see a black dot smoking a very minute’ cigar. 
It comes nearer, and, as we nen and women 
there, we hold our bre: ae en they safely 
reach us, strangers tttgh they are, we feel like 
congratulating them that they have safely passed 
through such an awful experience. 
somewhat rebuffed by seeing them step calmly 
out upon the platform as if from an ordinary 
carriage. We are not willing to be outdone, so 
we think of the atmospheric brakes, of the fric- 
tion-brakes, of the rachet-wheel, and the cogs, 
and look very brave. Mr. SANBorRN, in spite 
of some difficulties in the way, most kindly 


We are | 


lH 


MOUNT WASHINGTON RAILKOAD. 


ness inspires us with c ge, and we dare to 
look off, and then—We forget all fears. We are 
ascending so precipitately that \gnless we look 
directly behind us ‘up the track, we seem to go 
up from the middle of a greht valley. Hills and 
valleys, streams and lakes and distant villages, 
spread out before us with a wonder of: beauty 
that beguiles-us of all fear. 

Suddenly we become conscious that there are 
no more black flies. The sun seetns not quite 
so hot. Our wrappings are not' quite so op- 
pressive. The trees are not so large., We are 
still creeping up, up. ‘There are no level places. 
When we stop to water the engine, it is on a 
steep grade, and we wonder whether we shall 
not go whizzing down. But no! We start 


_ JACOB'S LADDER. 


ade up a special train. ‘The old and smaller 
engine, and a common platform-car, with a 
rough tier of seats upon it, were soon ready. 
The seats were arranged to be level on an as- 
cent of one foot in five, and when the ear is on 
level ground the seats present that angle. ‘While 
we were arranging ourselves upon them our pre- 
decessors on the road stood by giving us the 
benefit of their recent experience—counseling 
sundry tyings on of hats, coat-buttonings, and 
extra wrappings. Butthesunissohot! Never 
mind; wait and see how long it will be so. 

We start. 
one at another, and underhand graspings of the 
seat; and up, up we go, as if pushed from the 
earth into the air. No place to stp off upon. 
On a trestle-work, sometimes more than twenty 
feet high, we seem 
entirely severed 


There are no words—only looks, 


again, and still up we go. ‘The horizon extends: 
The trees appear smaller. The flowers are such 
as bloomed with us two months ago. Admira- 
tion gives place to awe. There is no room in 
our hearts for fear. We care not if,the wind is 
chilly—we drink in the wonder. 10ther stop 
for water. ‘There is some between 
Superintendent and workman. Tater 4s short. 
Why? Frozen up. Frozen up in July? Sure 
enough soon we come to.a laborer with red,.cdld 


hands, who reports frozen ground only a foot 


Think of it, you who were 
But look off: Yonder 
be lit. wThe 
s, and 


below the surface. 
sweltering in the city. 
are distant lakes, lifted up by the s 
mountains about us shrink into s1 
still we are not at the top. e 
damp. Wecome toa cloud, is it like? 


from the earth. 
The stoutest of 
the party looks a 
little pale ; but we 
feel the firm grip 
of cog upon cog; 
we remember that 
the wheel is so 
clamped upon the 
pin-rigged middle 
rail that neither 
the engine nor 
the car can be 
lifted or thrown 
off; that the 
pawl dropped into 
the rachet- wheel 
would hold us in | 
the steepest place; | 
that the shutting 
of a valve in 
brakes effectually 
stops the wheels - 
from moving; we 
look at our Su- | 
perintendent, who 

stands composed- 

ly. watching tle 
engine ; his calm- 
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Mike rain? No. Like fog? No. We are 
sa'urated, permeated with moisture. It seems 
sinost to drive threugh us. But now it lifts, 
» ) how gloriously the sun lights up the valleys! 
‘tere are no trees about us, only dwarfed at- 


nots at trees. Now only moss-covered rocks, 
+ bare rocks. Just beside us winds the car- 
-e road. Now we pass poor Lizzie Bourne's: 


ie but most gppropriate monument., Now we 
at the top.” Cloud-wrapped, we see nothing 
-e the rocks just about us. Stepping off the 
we are almost thrown down by the wind, 
‘tly drawing our wraps about us, shutting 
driving water out of our eyes, we scramble 
the ‘Tip-Top House, and by the blazing fire 
we have time to consider what we have done. 
in an hour and a half we have climbed by 
am, a ladder nearly three miles long. We 
‘ascended in that time over 3600 feet. We 
{more than 6000 feet abewe the level of the 
sea. We have passed from the atmosphere of 
July to that of January. The stunted vegeta- 
tion just below is not that of New Emgland. It 
is the vegetation of Labrador. Shall we dare 
to go down again, to drop, in some long grades, 
at the rate of one foot in three? The Superin- 
tendent tells us that a car set free would make 
the deseent.in less than three minutes. We 
shudder at the bare thought. He tells us that 


tial 

and leave if without a man to operate them, and 
it will make the descent in safety. We are re- 
assured, 
one gives way there are three more to hold ; -there 
isan ordinary friction brake with which the-en- 
giueer tells us he can stop the train in four 
Inches: there is the .ratchet-wheel that stops it 
instantly ;\ and there is the steam in the engine, 
never need in the descent, but always ready as 
an additional protection; and, finally, the mech» 
nism is so adjusted that it seems as though not 
even carelessue-s in the engineer could well be 
fatal. Jt is only the novelty of the situation 
Which inspires fear, ‘That novelty is already 
And after a good breakfast we descend 
the mountain-side, exchanging the piercing winds 
snd vet more penetrating clouds for sunlight, 
throwing off our wintry wrappings, coming from 
the region of barren rocks to that of stunted 
vegetation, and from tfiat of stunted vegetation 
io that ef noble forest trees, with less tremor 
than we often have experienced on the top of an 
old-fashioned stage among the precipitous hills 
of Maine. 
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THREE THREADS. 

Wuat would-he do? Mattie watched him in 
a secret tremble. Of what was he thinking as 
he swung inthe hammock? She had taken up 
her position, and she would stand by it. But 
supposing he should do something final and 
desperate ? 

What wasit all about? Nothing! a trifle in 
the beginning. Mattie was sometimes unreason- 
able, and had taken upon-herself to be jealous. 

** You ure vour own master,” she had said to 
him. ** You can do as ‘you like. If you act- 
ually prefer Miss Grierson 1 have nothing more 
to say—only, you can not wear her colors and 
mine. vou know!” 

** Wear her colors!” repeated Tom. ‘TI was 
civil to the girl. What would you have me do? 
Condacr myself like a IHottentot to every woman 
but vou.” 

‘This was precisely, Iam afraid, what would 

. have enited Mattie: but of course she answered, 
“briskly, 

* Conduct vourself as vou choose! Tam not 
dictating to you... only propose to regulate my 
behavior yours,” 

“J think vou are trying to make me angry.” 

* Not at all.” 

“But what have I done? Is it because I 
ylived a game of croquet with her when she 
asked 

she asked vou : 
| 

** she isa very nice gitl;” and Tom's eves be- 
gan to sparkle. | 

** she Las fine taste. 

As J do her.” 

“Oh, very well! JT have no wish to inter- 
fore, retorted Mattie, bravely forcing back a tear 


But I dare say ; she is bold 


She admires you.” 


or io; and just at this most unsatisfactory 
stage somebody interrupted them, “and ‘Tom 
walked awiiy net a litth angry. Jle-vowed to 
himselt that Mattie was a fool and he would 
never have believed it of her! at the same time - 
he was mchned to humor her in a sulky way. 


lie would take lis horses and drive over the 
country hay or two, Mattie could hardly 
be jealous of that. and when he came back she 
might be civil, But where there is gunpowder 
the spark is sure to fall. At any other time he 
would have met old Mrs. Simpson: but then and 
there, Mattie dooking on from the piazza, he en- 
countered Miss Gaferson going to croquet, 

Miss irierson was a coquette, and she hated 
Mattie. Quick as thought she handed him her 
ynaliet, 

am soiglad I met you, Mr. Musgrove. I 
was looking for a champion to fight my battles. 
and Mijor Willis have challenged me, and 
declare they will beat me and any partner I may 
find gut of the field. You will help me, won’t 
yxouy TT have wagered dna a box of gloves on 
it. 

As Yom said, what could a ‘man do? Te 
would rather net have gone with her under Mat- 
lies very evés, and he did determine to treat 
her with polite inditlerence. But Miss Grierson. 
made the most of her opportunities, and after all 
dom was not the man.to bear too heavy a hand 
When she poised her little arched 
toot on the ball was he not to admire? When 
She laughed at him with merry malice, and fol- 
Jowed him about the field with playful taunts, 


“in load that car with stone, adjust the brakes, ; 


There are the atmospheric brakes—if. 
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making all the time the prettiest little picture. 
herself, his grim look softened in spite of him- 
self; and how eould he help it? Where one 


pretty girl frowns the next who smiles looks so 
much the sweeter, you know. 


Or, at least, Tom thought so. These are the 
arguments from his side of the question, you un- 
derstand. Mattie’s view was different. When 
lie shouldered Miss Grierson’s mallet she took it 
as a defiance, and was strongly tempted to go 
away and cry; but pride told her to stay and look 
on, and pride proved an unwise counselor. Ev- 
ery pretty art in the Grierson was a fresh stab. 
Every gesture of ‘Kom’s a fresh proclamation 
that he cared nothing about her. He had nev- 
er looked better in Mattie’s eyes, but she told 
herself that **this was the end.” She did not 
really believe that it was the end. Somewhere 
Jus ked a belief that Tom would humble himself 
auc make his peace. But she was careful not to 
put this belief-in words, and only to say to.her- 
self over and over that all was done between 
them; and when Tom came in, very nearly 
restored to good-humor, aud began to pull over 
her spools, she took them away from him and 
rose at once. 

‘**T told you,” she said, in a low, steady voice, 
**that you could not wear both colors, but must 
choose.. I understand that you have chosen, 
and I withdraw my claims.” And with that 
she slipped a certain ring from. her finger and 
dropped it into his hand. aaa 

For a moment Tom sat looking from the ring 
to her, in a sort of stupid surprise, and Mattie’s 
heart beat high. Now would be seen how much 
he loved her; and I suspect that something like 
triumph showed, after all, in her face, pale and 
quivering as it was, for his smouldering wrath 
suddenly blazed. He rose also, and with a look 
in his eyes that she had never seen before. 

“It shall be exactly as you please,” he said. 
**T disdain to justify myself. But if, at any 
time, you should repent of your present, injus- 
tice, you will find me, as you have always done, 
at your command.” 

‘Then he made her a low bow and walked away, 
leaving her very much as if the earth had sudden- 
ly swallowed every one who belonged to her. . Miss 
Grierson called to him, but he passed her with- 
out answer, and flung himself into the hammock 
swinging between the two maples; and Mattie 
stood looking after him, as we found her at the 
beginning of our story. What would he do? 

Should she go to him? No, never! It was he 
who had offered the offense. -Meantime, if she 
could but have known it, these were precious 
moments, for as ‘Tom lay sulkily swinging to 
and fro a cheery voice hailed him. : 

**Good-by, Tom; I’m off in an hour.” - 

** Off!” echoed Tom; and then, struck by a 
sudden thought, ** How will you get off?” ° 

** Why, 1n the stage, tobe sure. You must be 
dreaming to ask that question.” 

** An hour, you say ?” and Tom came out, on 
his feet. ‘1 will go with you.” | | 

Woodford’s jolly face put on a look of intense 
surprise. 

‘* Are you sure you are serious? How about 
Miss—” 

‘*Never mind that,” cut in Tgm, sharply. 
‘“'They are all alike. Give me a horse and a 
buat, and the girls may take care of themselves. 
I have had enough of them.” 

And with that he marched off to pack his 
trunk. When Mattie came down to dimer she 
found an empty chair beside her. 

‘“*Mr. Musgrove and Mr. Woodford are both 
gone, dear,” said Miss Grierson. ‘‘ They left 
regards for you.” And the spiteful little coquette 
was half consoled for the loss of their two best 
men by Mattie’s look of blank dismay. Poor 
Mattie! the blue in her sky had turned gray in- 
deed.” 

Now, one would hardly have supposed that 
these threads, snapped short at Shorespoint, 
could have altered in any way the pattern of 
Kate Blodgett’s life at Fern Cliffe. It was 
Kitty's first season. The world was all before 
her, to be tried: a world in which, as she knew 
by dint of much reading, were numberless good- 
looking young men, ready to fall in love, and to 
pursue, through no matter what difficulties, dam- 
sels like—well—say Kitty Blodgett. Happy 
Kitty! only seventeen, her trunks full of fresh 
toilets, and no doubts or fears assailing her. 
She came so airily through the halls, she was so 
fresh and sparkling, she looked at every thing 


yet so unconscious, that even Tom, lounging on 
the piazza, looked after her with something like 
interest, and asked Woodford to introduce him. 

Woedford caught eagerly at the request. In 
his present humor Tom was a nuisance. For 
the first day or so he had been in rather extrav- 
agant spirits, buoyed by the consciousness that 
he had‘asserted his rights like a man; but reac- 


ford felt he should not be sorry to make Miss 
Blodgett bear-leader, and took 'Tom up at once. 

Kitty, dear little thing! saw them coming, 
and knew they were coming to her. She did her 
best to look unconscious, like the other girls; 


Kitty failed utterly. 
reached her, and yas very nervous on being in- 
troduced; and because of her nervousness her 
tongue ran all the faster. ‘* Did he like Fern 
Clitie?) Shedid. Andthe hotel? It was sp/en- 
did! She liked traveling; that is, she liked 
traveling now. Last summer she traveled with 
her governess ; and Miss Frowse was always say- 
ing, *‘ You must not do this, it is not proper ind 

Kitty pursed up her mouth at the ‘ proper,” 
and gave herself a little jerk, # la Frowse, and 
‘Tom, to his astonishment, found himself laugh- 


_ing. ‘This fresh little girl amused him. Every 


thing else had fretted him. ‘The next morning 
found him waiting to take her in to breakfast, 


and teased and badgered him at every stroke,:| and she allowed him to see that she had expected 


but that requires practice to be well done, and 
She. blushed before they 


with such pleased eyes, she was so self-conscious, . 


tion had set in, and Tom was so surly that Wood- | 


him. He monopolized her on the same princi- 
ple that he would have tried for the monopoly 
of any thing else that pleased him, and without 


satisfied. ‘There was every reason why he should 
please her. He was the best-looking man at 
Fern Cliffe. His natural easy composure, weight- 
ed by his constant regret, became an indifference 
that excited her respect. She thought he was 
superior to herself, because he only smiled at 
what stirred her. Above all, the dear little soul 
had discovered that Tom had his religious doubts. 
Need I say more? Is it not already known the 
ardor with which young ladies take up mission- 
ary work when the convert to be made is a good- 
looking young man? When she first touched on 
this subject Tom was inclined to be bored and 
irreverent, 

‘To tell the truth,” he said, carelessly, ‘‘I 
doubt if I know very much about such things. 
Why should I?” 

‘“*Why! oh!” Words failed the little preach- 
er before such enormous confessions. . ‘* Why, 
because it is wicked, you know, not to care;” 
and catching just then the shadow of a smile on 
Tom’s face as he lay on the ground looking up 
‘at her, her brown eyes brimmed with tears. 

**T don’t know how to argue,” she-said, sim- 
ply, but Iam sosorry. I would give a great 
deal to make you good;” and here the little 
mouth began to quiver in sympathy with the 
eves, making Tom vow, in secret, that he was a 
brute. And if this pretty, innocent little creat- 
ure chose to interest herself in him—well, why 
not? Was there any thing better for him now? 

*“*And— If I were always near you,” he said, 
softly, ‘‘ I might be a better man.’ 

And then the foolish little heart thrilled with 
asudden hope. What if she could convert him? 
And the two were at once on a more familiar and 
friendly footing than they could have reached in 
a month of flirtation. 

So the days slipped into weeks, the weeks into 
a month. <A year was rolled up in that, month 
for Mattie. Now that she had lost him she 
found how much Tom had to do with her life. 
Under this tree they had quarreled. Near those 
rocks he had told her ‘‘that no other woman 
could have said such things and been forgiven,” 


remember! ‘The very empty chair beside her 
caused her a throb of pain. He had sat there! 
. All her songs—he used to sing them with her. 
‘She sang them now with Charlie Grierson. In 
fact, she flirted with that misguided young man, 
and then, when he presumed, sent him over with- 


no sign; but all the time she failed in health 
and looks, and when her elder sister, Mrs. Hes- 
peria, came down she found Mattie in rather a 
pitiable case. 

Mrs. Hesperia was emphatically a woman of 
tact. Finding something wrong with her favor- 
ite sister she asked no questions, but used her 
eyes and ears. Of course it did not need quite 
half a day to discover that Miss Grierson hated 
Mattie. She could never leave her alone. 


Mattie has flirted,” said Miss Grierson, on the 
piazza. ‘* Now you need not look at me, dear. 
You know you did, though I admit you have 
behaved much better lately. Indeed, we have 
all beef dull enough since Mr. Musgrove went 
away. He was our nicest young man.» 
to call him the Inimitable; slyly, you know.” 

Mattie cast a quick glance at her sister. She 
felt that she winced and blushed under the Grier- 
son’s stab; but Hesperia, wisest of women, un- 
derstood nothing. None so blind as those who 
will not see. 
grove had been Nellie’s pet partner last winter. 
The hotel books told her when he had gone 
away, and while she was waiting for further rev- 
elations somebody wrote her a letter from Fern 
Cliffe, and that Tom Musgrove was stopping at 
Fern Cliffe. ‘‘ Ile is at auz petits soins witha 
pretty little Miss Blodgett,” wrote the fair gossip, 
‘*but ina melancholy way. It is the common 
belief here that your sister Mattie threw him 
over. If she did I wonder at her. He is the 
best young man I have seen this season.” 

And now Mrs. Hesperia had the whole story. 

That was a cool season; and in August they 
had fires at Shorespoint. So one evening found 
the two sisters sitting in the twilight before a 
flicker of flame on the hearth while the rain beat 
outside, 

‘*What a weary world!” murmured Mattie, 
dolefully, wondering where Tom was now. 

‘* What weary people, rather!” answered Hes- 
peria, lightly. ‘* Depend on it, Mattie, half our 
weariness is of our own seeking and buying. I 
have just had a letter from Maria Hunter, be- 
wailing herself. You remember she quarreled 
with her fiancé, Arthur Slade; and now they 
are both miserable, ‘because both are too proud 
to make advances.” 

** And quite right!” cut in Mattie. ‘‘I mean 
she is right. It isthe man’s place to make them.” 

‘* Are you sure of that?” returned Hesperia, 
quietly. ‘* Suppose it is the woman who is in the 
wrong? But granting it, for thé sake of argu- 
ment, do you really think it worth while to pay 
over the whole happiness of a life to make good 
some theory about a man and woman's place? 
Maria knows that Arthur loves her. One word 
from her would end it all. If she refuses to 
speak that word, is it not because she loves her 
pride better than her love? If so, let her go. 
‘There will be no heart-break in the case. But if 
it were my case, if I thought a man worth lov- 
ing, and believed that he loved me, I should got 
be turned out of Paradise so easily. Nothing 
should stand between us—not even my own self- 
love.” 

Mattie started, and looked curiously at her 
sister, for Hesperia had spoken with rather re- 
markable enetgy. But Hesperia went on in her 
ordinary manner : 


thinking very much about it; and she was quite ° 


and—forgiven her. Over every walk was written 


out remorse. She was quite determined to make* 


‘*You could hardly believe, Mrs. Peri, how. 


We used 


She remembered that Mr. Mus-- 


‘see, she had no free-will in the matter. 


| 


**T was reminded of Maria’s case by getting a 
letter from her, about which I-wished to con-ult 
you. She is at a place called Fern Cliffe, anc ig 
anxious that we should join her, What do you 
say? It seems to me dull enough here.” 

Again. Mattie looked hard at her sister, but 


she could read nothing in that artless woman's 


face. Three days later they were at Fern Cliffe. 
Mattie’s pride rebelled sorely. The move looked 
so much like following Tom. But Hesperia’s 
words rang in her ears: ‘‘ Nothing should stand 
between us—not even my own self-love.” 

Are there brain telegraphs, more subtle than 
those worked by electricity? All that day Tom's 
thoughts had been busy with Mattie. Kitty was 
pretty and fresh, but he was‘a little tired of being 
listened to and admired. Mattie kept him on 
his mettle. With her he must prove himself 
what she wished him to be. Kitty and he were 
not betrothed, spite of the gossips of Fern Cliffe, 
but they were close on it. He knew all the few 
possibilities of her child’s nature, and what an- 
swer she would give if he should ask her; but 
how could he ask her, when itemade him catch 
his breath only to think of the romance that he 
and Mattie had lived together? Something of 
this sort he was thinking, Kitty on one arm, her 
pink and white shaw] on the other, as they came 
up from the beach, when he caught a glimpse 
from the piazza that made him start. A dainty 
little figure, marked by a certain saucy self- 
assertion in every gesture; a mass of blonde 
hair, a brilliant face, not altogether regular in 
feature, nor with set color, but a face that bloomed 
like a pink-tinged leaf; and a peculiar, distinct, 
deliberate intonation—a little dash of affectation 
about. it (but such a pretty aftectation!), as she 
stood talking with a very handsome woman, also 
a stranger; in brief, Mattie and Mrs, Hesperia. 

There was just one course for Tom. He seat- 
ed Kitty, went up to the two ladies, and took 
off his hat. The muscles about his mouth did 
quiver a little, and Mattie did turn pale, but 
both acquitted themselves very well. You could 
hardly have said that they were pledged to each 
other, much less that each was on the rack. 
Tom was introduced to Mrs. Hesperia, and then 
he went back to Kitty. 

‘‘Your new friend is not pretty,’ remarked 
Kitty, unskillfully ; ‘‘or is she an old friend ?” 

‘*Pretty!. No! She is beautiful,” retorted 
Tom, dryly; and then Kitty felt that she hated 
the new-comers, and she went past them with 
rather a showy unconsciousness, and with an air 
of having absolute possession ef Tom. 

‘* What an underbred person!’ 
looking after the little figure, and as 
of her thoughts. 

‘¢ That will be a match,” said 
voice close in her ear. ‘‘I ng¥er saw such a 
flirtation. ‘They are hardly a moment apart.” 

«¢ And I came to Fern Cliffe!” thought Mattie, 
bitterly, darting in spite of herself a look full of 
reproach at Hesperia, who, on her side, if it had 
been lady-like, would have been pleased to box 
the unconscious mischief-maker'’s ears. ‘The 
quiver in ‘Tom’s face had told her a most con- 
vincing story, but. it would be useless to repeat 
it. Mattie now had the bit between her teeth, 
and her only endeavor, as Hesperia foresaw, ~ 
was to prove herself indifferent. She could not 
even be persuaded to treat Tom civilly. He 
asked her to drive. She was engaged, ‘ To- 
morrow, then.” ‘‘ That is promised too.” Then 
she turned her back on him to pin a bouquet in 
Mr. Duncan’s button-hole; and a very pretty 
picture it was; for she had the smallest hands, 
and could make the most bewitching face, of 
any girl in Fern Cliffe; but Tom was turning 
away, with something like an oath, when he 
met Hesperia’s friendly eyes, and some irresist- 
ible impulse made him go up to her with, 

‘*T beg your pardon, but did Mattie—I mean 
did Miss Mattie receive a letter from me just 
before you came to Fern Cliffe ?” 

Then Mrs. Hesperia was triumphant, That 
night's mail.tock out a letter to the postmaster 
at Shorespoint, and a day or two after Mattie 


_found a note on her table, bearing a double post- 


mark, and indorsed as ‘* forwarded from Shores- 
point.” Something in the handwriting made 
Mattie start and change color. It was only a | 
copy of some verses from the ‘* Lovers’ Quarre! :” 


**Woman, and will you cast, 
For a word, quite off at last 
Me, your own, your you— 
Since, as Truth is true, 
I was you, all the happy past— 
Me do you leave aghast, 
With the memories we amassed ? 


** Love, if you knew the light 
That your soul casts in my sight— 
How I look to: you 
For the pure and true, 
And the beauteous and the right— 
Bear with a moment’s spite, 
When a mere mote threatens the white.” 


And at the foot of the page, ‘‘ Remember your 
promise.” 
But then, months before, Tom and Mattie had 


-read those lines together, and been forced by 


them into a sudden seriousness. 

‘¢ What if we should quarrel ?” he asked. 

‘* But we can not,” she answered, lightly. 

‘* But we may,” he persisted. ‘* You are teas- 
ing and capricious. We are both obstinate. Let 
us make a compact. If such a time should 
come I will send you these verses. If I send 
them, promise you will come to me. Not to 
forgive -me—only to come to me.” ‘ 

And Mattie had promised, premising, of course, 
that it was absurd ; but she had promised. She 
would never have made the first -advance—but 
her promise. It is astonishing what an iron 
shackle a promise is in some cases. Really, you 
And so 
—Tom, standing gloomily and alone at a little 
window, felt a hand on his arm, and turnin 

uickly, saw Mattie holding out a letter, half 
half haughty. 
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only came to-night,” shea said; ‘‘and— 
you see I keep my promise.” . 
‘'om’s arms were around her in a moment. 

‘¢ Thank God!” he said, huskily, ‘‘I was go- 
ing away to-morrow. Your indifference drove 
me my darling.” 

‘* But I was not indifferent,” whispered. Mat- 
tie; ‘Sand I am very sorry, ‘Tom. believe I 
was quite wrong, after all.” am 

The two were more in love and happier than 
ever. Nothing is quite so sweet as love's young 
dream, except perhaps love’s young quarrel. It 
was not to be marred even by Miss Grierson’s 
charitable comment, that ‘‘ It would be strange 
if Mattie had not caught Mr. Musgrove, when 
she went after him, with her sister to help her.” 

And Kitty—Kitty was hard hit, no doubt; 


_—bat-inr the merciful ordering of events she had 


been endowed with an excellent appetite and a 
perfect digestion, and nobody can actually pine 
on a series of good dinners. Nobody without a 
reliable dyspepsia is capable of a three-volume 
romance, And, after all, these little affairs are 


“to a belle what measles and hooping-cough are 


to one’s childhood. So, by degrees, Kitty ral- 
lied, and is, I hear, the reigning belle at the Sea- 
shore House this summer. | 


THE MONEY-DIGGERS. 


THE. moon just emerged from behind a cloud, 


and the shadow of the blasted*tree stood boldly 
right across the stone. | 

‘*’Time!” cried the leader. 

The three men stooped down and picked up 
their pickaxes. | 

They stood on the edge of a deep hole—so 
deep that three men must have spent many 
days in working at it. A ladder projected 
above it. ‘Trees grew around. It was the 
hush of midnight. It was a lonely cliff pro- 
jecting far into the sea, whose waters washed 


| ix and now, in dashing against it, made the 
aly audible sound. Over their heads was the 


blasted trunk of a venerable tree, with one black- 
ened branch projecting outward. 

These three men stood in the moonlight and 
prepared to descend., They were about as ugly 
a collection of human beings as it was possible 
to find. 

‘‘ We ought to reach it to-night,” said ofe, as 
he began to descend. 

** Well, Dick,” said the last one, ‘‘ when we 
get it we won’t think of our labor.”. 

‘*Qut of the way, Bill,® cried the third. 
‘‘ There’s no time to lose. Let me down.” 

‘* Are you coming, Sam ?” cried the first man, 
his voice sounding deep down in the pit. 

** Allright!” cried Sam; and in a few minutes 
the two men were at the bottom. 

The third man, called Bill, stood at the top. 
He was watchman for the night. He lighted his 
pipe and walked about, looking around in every 
direction. It was a glorious night. His eye 
wandered every where. All around him, ex- 
cept on one side, spread the ocean, calm and 
still, sleeping in the moonlight. From the pit 
below the incessant noise of the falling pickaxes 
came up, and the scraping of shovels. ‘The men 
were working busily. Tired of walking about, 
the watcher sat on the edge of the hole and 
looked down. It was wide and deep. At the 
bottom the men were digging by the light of a 
lantern, They were making a narrower exca- 
vation, and throwing the earth out into the wide 
floor of the pit. 

** Any signs yet ?” cried Bill. 

a sign,” 

Silence followed, and the men continued to 
dig; again the dull sound of the pickaxes alone 
broke the ‘silence. 

‘¢ Dull work this,” at length exclaimed one 
of the men, resting on his spade. 

Suddenly the other utteted a wild cry, and in- 
stantly checked himself. 

‘* What ?” cried both the others. . 

‘*Look!” cried the first. 

He pointed to a brass rod projecting from the 
side of the pit. 7 

‘* It’s the brazen rod, by all the saints! Dig! 
dig! dig!” 

The two men turned from the hole, and tore 
away with their picks into the side where the 
rod projected> .In their anxious labor not a 
word escaped them. ‘The watcher above clung 
to the edge of the pit and looked down. His 
heart beat fast. Strange thoughts rushed tu- 
multuously through his mind. : 

The men’s axes flew like light. The earth 
was torn out in huge masses. 
Was uncovered more and more. 

At last the pick of Sam struck something, which 
gave forth a metallic sound. 

The two men trembled. They dropped their 
axes and looked at one another. 

‘*Goon! goon!” roared Bill from the top of 
the pit. 

The men sprang to work. The earth was 
thrown out in great masses. Soon an iron plate 
appeared. Beyond a doubt it was the side of 
an iron chest. 

‘*Go on! go on!” cried the watcher above 
them, impatiently. 

A few minutes more and the iron chest sank 

down, and seizing it with a violent jerk the two 
men drew it out into the large floor of the pit. 
_ **There’s treasure there, any how!” cried Dick, 
sinking down upon the ground. The two men, 
overcome with fatigue, lay on the earth for many 
minutes, panting. 

egg no time to lose!” cried the 
watcher. Jurry up—hurry up!” 

The two men 

** How are we to get it up?” cried they. 

* The tree!” cried Sam. 

The tree can scarcely bear its 0 ight.# 
Bill. y wn weight, 
What shal] we do, then ?” 


The brazen rod 


-struck his pick against the passage. 


‘side of the cliff. 


‘* Why, I suppose we'll have to dig a sluice 
and pull the box up.” 

‘* Nonsense!” cried Bill. ‘‘ That will take us 
forever. This is the way ;” and, seizing the lad- 
der, he pulled it up by a sudden exertion of Her- 
culean strength. While the others looked on si- 
lently he slid the ladder over the top of the pit 
so that it came out altogether. Then raising it 
up he placed it across the pit against the trunk 
of the tree. 

There, boys!” he cried ; ‘‘ fix the tackle- 
block now, and we'll pull it up.” 
He ran up the ladder, tied a block firmly to 


it, through which he passed a rope, and let it fall 


down into the pit. 

** Have you got the rope ?” 

** Yes—all right !” 

‘*'Then fasten it to the box and pull it up.” 

The men did as they were bid. Soon the pon- 
derous chest began to ascend. Ina few minutes 
it hung in the air at the top ofthe pit. Bill 
reached forward and caught it. 

** Lower!” he shouted. 

_ The men let go. 

In a moment the heavy mass descended on the 
ground, and as it fell the rope was jerked up out 
of the pit and pulled upon the ground. 

The two men below looked at one’another. , 

Some time elapsed. They heard a noise above 
as Bill panted and tugged at the chest. 

‘* Make laste there!” cried Sam at last. 

There was no answer. 7 

The hearts of these two men throbbed violent- 
ly; a terriblé suspicion darted through their 
minds. ‘They were not long in suspense. 

Suddenly an enormous granite rock fell over 
the edge of the pit. Had not Sam violently 
pulled Dick aside he would have been killed. 
As it was, his elbow and foot were fearfully in- 
jured, 

‘‘In there, for your life!” cried Sam, as he 
pushed his groaning companion into the side ex- 
cavation where the box had been. 

The two men crawled in, and barely in time. 
Behind them came the rush of falling rocks and 
beams. A moment later, and they would have 
been buried alive. 

Buried alive—but what else were they? Down 
into the pit fell immense quantities of earth, 
closing them in forever. 

- The lantern was not yet extinguished. By its 
light the men looked at one another with pallid 
faces and staring eyes. 

‘* He’s played us foul. He is going to bury 
us alive!” cried Dick, with a groan, 

Sam was silent. 

**Good Heavens! what a just punishment!” 
cried Dick again. 7 

** Yes,” growled Sam; ‘‘ we drowned young 
Cooledge, and now we're catching it in turn.” 

‘** Better to have let young Cooledge come and 
taken all he wanted than this.” 

The voices of the men ceased. Both were 
lost in gloomy reflections. Still the stones fell. 
But after about an hour there was silence. 

By the flickering light of their lantern they 
could see that the mouth of the place where they 
sat was nearly filled up. They could breathe, 
however, even though they could not escape. In 


_the deep silence of the night they could hear the 


noise made by Bill above them as he tugged at 

the iron chest. 

‘ ‘* He’s getting the box down tosthe boat,” said 
am. 

“* Yes,” groaned the other. 

The sounds grew fainter and fainter. The 
long weary hours of the night rolled slowly along. 
‘The men sat as though paralyzed. Sam still 
held his pick in his hand, having picked it up 
preparatory to his expected ascent. 

At last the sounds, to which they had listened 


like men in a dream, ceased utterly. 


‘*Come!” at length cried Sam; ‘* what shall 
we do? I’m not going to sit here and starve, or 
die.” 

‘It’s morning. Look!” cried Dick. 

Sure enough, looking through the small open- 
ing still left, they could sce faint daylight in the 


pit. 

‘‘Hush!” exclaimed Sam, clutching Dick’s 
arm and listening. | 

To their strained ears a low moaning sound 
was plainly audible. 

** What's that ?”’ cried Dick. 

Sam clasped his hands and looked up. 

** It’s the surf!” he cried. 

Seizing his pick in both hands he struck at the 
end of the passage. For half an hour he dug 
vigorously, At last, with a tremendous blow, he 
The earth 
yielded, it loosened, and with a mighty fall caved 
in. Ina huge mass it all fell down before them, 
and there appeared the glorious light of day, the 
blue vault of heaven, and the mirror-like sea. 

‘* Now for vengeance!” cried Sam. 

Slowly and stealthily the men crept out. ‘The 
pit had been dug in the middle of a lofty tongue 
of land. ‘They had dug down for sixty feet, and 
then on one side altogether for as much as thirty 
feet. ‘This had brought them out on the steep 
The shore lay at their. feet. 
A little distance upward they saw the boat. ‘Bill 
was in it. He had just put the iron chest on 


board, and now, panting from the tremendous, 


exertion, he sat on the bottom of the boat. 
Holding his pick in his hand, Sam came on, 
followed by Dick. Bill did not perceive them. 
They came nearer. They were close to him. 
A splash which they made on the water aroused 
him. Suddenly turning he saw the huge form 
of Sam standing erect before him with the pick 
upraised, 
With a loud scream of terror Bill seized a 
brace of pistols, one in each hand, and fired. 
At the same moment Sam’s arm descended. 
The pick fell and pierced Bill’s shoulder. He 
tumbled out of the boat on the beach, and lay 
writhing in agony. Sam, too, fell at the same 
moment mortally wounded. Dick was struck 


| the Liberals. 


of 


by the second bullet in the arm. Faint from 
the loss of blood, he too sank down. 

There were the three men, each wounded in a 
different degree, writhing in pain, from which 
two at least would never recover. 

A loud cry from behind them made them all 
start. A young man came leaping down the 
steep cliff and rushing toward them. The sight 
arrested Sam’s dying gaze, made Bill utter a cry, 
and Dick rise to his feet in terror. 

** Young Cooledge!” cried Dick. 

“Wretched men!” cried the youth, coming 
up; ‘* what have you done?” 

‘* Are you from the grave?” gasped Dick. 

**No. Heaven delivered me. I floated on a 
board to this island. Here I have been witness 
of your atrocities. You have all met a just retri- 
bution.” 

He moved to the boat. 

**Save me! Oh, save me!” cried Dick. The 
others had sunk down with a groan. ‘* No,” 
said the youth. ‘It was I who told you of this 
treasure. Wishing to have it all for yourselves, 
you tried to murder me. Heaven has put it in 
my way, and I will take it. As for you, wretch 4 
that you are, hope for no mercy from me, but be 
thankful that you are not as these lying dead at 
your feet.” 

And the boat sailed away, leaving the wounded 
man alone with the dead. 


PREPARATION OF PRECIOUS 
STONES. 


Aut the black and white onyxes of the shops 
are colored artificially by being boiled with sugar 
or oil, and then with sulphuric acid; orange to- 
pazes are ‘‘ pinked” by heating them red-hot; 
bad turquoises are improved by a solution of 
copper; chrysoprases are boiled in sulphate of 
nickel; and blemished diamonds even may be 
sometimes improved by treatment with chlorine ; 
opals, too, may be warmed before being shown, 
by which means their fire is often notably in- 
creased; and poor stones may be backed with 
paint, or foil, or colored glass. But there is 
another trick, which, though rarely practicéd, is. 
very ingenious. A murky greenish gem from 
India and Ceylon, called the zircon, or jargoon, 
is the subject of the experiment. ‘These stones 
are occasionally found capable of being decolor- 
ized by heat. A suitable cut specimen is select- 
ed and placed in a crucible full of sand; then it 
is heated to full redness for some ‘time. The 
stone when cold is found to have lost its color 
and its cloudiness, and then approaches in lustre, 
hardness, and play of colors, or ‘‘ fire,” to the 
diamond itself. It is set in a massive ring of 
good gold and pawned for several times the value 
of the metal. ‘The ignorant pawnbroker has mis- 
taken the stone for an inferior but large diamond. 
Of course, as the jargoon has little commercial 
value, though of high scientific interest, the ring 
is never redeem 


THE INQUISITION IN SPAIN. 


Durrn¢ the debates on the Constitution in the 
Spanish Cortes an event occurred which stirred 
deeply the national feeling. When leveling the 
ground for the large new square of the Dos de 
Mayo the workmen came upon the old*Quema- 
dero de la Cruz, the ‘‘ Smithfield” of Madrid, 
where the bodies of heretics used to be burned, 
the victims of the Inquisition. Layers of black 
dust, with remnants of bones and other relics, 
turned up at every stfoke of the spade. People 
crowded to the spot, and the grim Quemadero, 
with its ghastly diggings, became the wonder 
and talk of the capital. A speaker in the Cortes 


took up the theme, and dwelt upon it with a vivid - 


power and painful minuteness galling to the 

Ecclesiastical party, but cheered to the echo by 

As the assassination of the Prefect- 
in the Cathedral of Burgos helped to rouse popu- 

lar feeling at the beginning of the debates, so 

this lucky, or let us.call it providential, discovery 

gave new force to the enemies of despotism and 

intolerance. All Spaniards who can read know 

that multitudes perished by fire in the autos da sé 
at Madrid, Seville, Valladolid, and elsewhere ; 

but now there was visible evidence of the fact. 

Besides, many Spaniards can not read, and the 

traditions of the old cruelties of Rome had grown 

faint. The history of the past will now help the 
progress of the future. 

The Inquisition was first founded by a Span- 
iard, Dominic, of Castile, for the suppression of 
the Albigensian heresy. ‘The poor Albigenses 
were persecuted every where by the Dominicans, 
like sheep by wolves. ‘The formal establishment 
of the secret tribunal took place after Dominic’s 
death, in 1229, at the Council of Toulouse. It 
took root as a permanent institution in Spain and 
Italy more than in France. 
were Spaniards, Torquemad# and Ximenes, the 
former being the first Grand Inquisitor. He 
had earnestly labored, in Isabella’s early days, 
to infuse into her mind the same spirit of relig- 
ious intolerance which possessed his own. He 
strove to obtain from her, while yet a girl, a 
pledge that, ‘‘should she ever come to the 
throne, she would devote herself to the extirpa- 


‘tion of heresy, for the glory of God, and the 


exaltation of the Catholic faith.” When Isa- 
bella ascended the throne of Castile, Torque- 
mada urged her to fulfill this promise, and was 
seconded by Ferdinand. Long did Isabella's 
womanly heart resist the fiendish instigation of 
Torquemada; but at length she was passive in 
his hand. A bull of Pope Sextus VI. author- 
ized Ferdinand and Isabella to appoint ‘* inquis- 
itors for the detection and suppression of heresy 
in their dominions.” In‘i480 two Dominicans 
were appointed, with vast and irresponsible pow- 
ers. 
The story of the Inquisition in Spain is too 


Its second founders | 


= 


Protestant countries more is known than im 
Spain itself. But there will be publicity enough 
now, and it will be well to recall the dark records 
of Rome’s cruelty: 

Llorente, who himself had been secretary to 
the Inquisition in Spain, and who, in that capac- 
ity, had enjoyed access to its records, gives, in 
his history, a statement of the number of the vic- 
tims whose punishments are therein registered. 
The details are too large to be inserted here, but 
the general results are as follows: 


who perished in the flames....... 31,912 


Sentenced to the galleys, or to impris- -* : 
onmeht 291,450 
341,021 

The Inquisition,” continues Llorente, ‘‘ruin- 
ed and branded with infamy moreZ~han three 
hundred and forty thousand persons, whose dis- 
grace was reflected on their families, and who: 
bequeathed only opprobrium and misery to their. 
children. * Add to these more than-one hundred 
thousand families who emigrated in order to es- 
cape from this blood-thirsty tribunal, and it will 
be seen that the Inquisition has been the most 
active instrument of the ruin of Spain. But the 
most disastrous of all thé.acts which it occasion- 
ed was the expulsion of the Moors. If we add 
to those who were banished from Spain the count- 
less numbers who perished in the insurrections 
of the sixteenth century, and the eight hundred 
thousand Jews who left the kingdom, it will be 
seen that the country lost, in the course of a 
hundred and twenty years, about three millions 
of its most industrious inhabitants.” , 

It is well, therefore, to revive in Spain this 
history of the past, so that the ashes of the mar- 
tyrs may, as it were, be *‘sown o'er all the fields 
where still doth sway the triple tyrant.” Let the 
young especially be taught the story of the mar- 
tyrs, that they, having learned the way of truth, 

** Early may fly the Babylonian woe.” 


HUMORS OF THE DAY. 


A Book att Titte Paces—The Peerage. 


Morro ror A Harn-presser—" Parting is such sweet 
sorrow. ‘ 


-Exourstonist (from Salt Lake). ‘‘Give me through 
— for fifteen grown persons and thirty-nine chil- 


ren. 
New Troxet (from Massachusetts). * If 


school or an asylum we can make them cheaper to 
you.” 
Excrrsionist (indignantly). “Sir! It’s my own pri- 
vate family, Sir!” 


LONG BRANCH. 
Long Branch has the misfortune to be in New 


ersey. 
Otherwise there's nothing to be said against it. 
Any body can go to Long Branch who has a mind to. 
And has got p — of see 
Before starting it is advisable to draw all your cap- 

ital out of the bank. - ‘. 

Raise all roe can on mortgage on your property. 
Collect all the money that is owing to you. | ) 
Borrow all you can of your friend 


8. 
You will find no difficulty in spending it all at Long > 


Branch. 

Long Branch consists of beach and hotels. 

The hotels run along the beach, and the peach runs 
in front of the hotels. \ 

If you want a map of Long Branch, just dra halk 
line as long as you like, and suppose the hotels are on 
one side, the beach on the other. 


The broad Atlantic rolls along the beach, and makes » 


rollers into which the festive bathers plunge. ‘ 

The beach Long Branch is quite a philosophic 
study at bat¥ing-time. 

You see Wonderful sights. . 

The gorgeous batterflies have changed into shabby- 
looking gru 

And where, oh where, have those lovely figures 


one? 

There is no delusion about the hotels, 

They take you in, in the most hospitable manner. 
They are wonderful hotels, some of them. 

There seems to be no end to them. . 


The length of the hey nen is to be compared to no- 


thing, unless it be the length of their bills. 


THE GIRL FOR ME. 


Just fair enough to be pretty, * 
Just gentle enough to be sweet, 
7 Just saucy enough to be witty, 
Just dainty enough to be neat. 


Just tall enough to be grateful, 
Just slight — for a fay, 
Just dressy enough to be tasteful, 
Just merry enough to be gay. 


Just tears enough to be tender, 
Just sighs enough to be sad, 

Tones soft enough to remember 
Your heart through their cadence made glad. 


Just meek enough for submission, 
Just bold enough to be brave, 

Just pride — .for ambition, 
Just thoughtful enough to be grave. 


A tongue that can talk without harmmg, 
Just mischief enough to tease, 

Manners pleasant enough to be charming, 
That put you at once at your ease. 


Disdain to put down presumption, 
Sarcasm td answer a fool, - 

Contempt enough shown to assumption, 
Proper dignity always the rule. 


Flights of fair fancy ethereal, 
Devotion to science full paid, 
® Stuff or the sort of material 
That really good housewives are made. 


Generous enough to be kind-hearted, 
Pure as the angels above— 

Oh!. from her may I never be parted, 
For such is the maiden I love. 


A writer asks, through the Farmer’s Department of 
a contemporary, if any’ one can inform & poor man the 
best way to start a little nursery. Get married! @ 


Ladies wear corsets from instinct—a natural love 
for being squeezed. 


There is a story of a little girl who was affected to 
tears on being shown the picture of Daniel in the den 
of lions. On being told that she need not cry, for the 
prophet was not devoured, jt turned out that she was 
distressed fur fear that one little lion in the corner 
would not get any thing to eat, Daniel evidently 
too small to go round, 


Why is a candle-makcr the worst and most hope- 
less of men ?—Because all his works are wicked, and 


well known to need to be repeated here. In | all his wicked works are brought to light. 
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THE MINER. 


the ground he plunges his pick, | 


Into 
An'l well he knows the artful trick 
Of -liding the prong between the rocks, 


‘lo tear it away in p nderous blocks. 


Among the rocks his clear voice rings, 

As over his work he merrily sings: 

* What care I for wealth or power, 

When the giant rocks before me cower, 

And quiver and quake in dread alarm 

At the powerful blows from my stalwart arm ?” 


Deeper and deeper af he goes, 

As erumbles the rocW’ before his blows ; 
For little heeds he the darkness and cold, 
As he delves away-for the precious gold. 


* The sun on the earth its bright rays sheds, 
\nd Nature her glorious beauties ,outspreads, 
down in the ground he burrows away, 
\iiile the trembling rock-elves cease their play, 
. “nd gaze with rte ff the mortal bold 


away for the pygfcious gold. 


and Hope alone with its feeble ray 
| ; _ (leering him up from day to day, 
again the tale oft told, 
Peanorrow may bring the precious gold.” 


The months and vears roll’slowly aloag, 
And still he labors steady and strong, 
‘With pick and gad, hammer and drill, 
| ‘Making the iron-veined mountain thrill; 
¥ All alone save that -voice of old 
Whispering of the precious gold. 


ome lonely -cahin at dead of night 
ite dreams of fhat fairy fort? so bright, 


| In the church-vard lying still and cold, 
= By. his lust for finding the precious gold. 
With steady strokes, and iron nerves, 
i) Ile never once from his labor swerves, 
| Till some giant rock upon him falls, 
Or erumbling earth from mouldy walls 
him living in-its grave-like fold, 
And ends torever his search for gold. 


SO RUNS THE WORLD AWAY. 


CHAPTER XXXIX. 
THE WOMAN TEMPTED ME, 


sometraes wish that I weret somebody 
* \else. that I might have the pleasure of finding 
suyself out,” said Lady Di, sotto’voce, the morn- 
ing after that brief interview with Thurstan on_ 
the stairs. She was looking pensively at Amelia 
Orme, and thinking tiow-very obtuse and slow- 

7 witted that young lady was not to detect in Cap- 

a |, tain Mowbray’s préoccupied manner, and in the 

stealthy glances he cast toward. the object of his 

*| thoughts, the real state of affairs. Amelia, hap- 
pily unconscious of the events of the previous 

_. evening, was airing her prettiest allurements to 

ks attract Cuptain Mowbray’s attention. She drank 

. het-tea with a stratagem, she sighed over her dry 

toast, played with her butter, and repressed a 

naturally good appetite in a gnmanner that moved 
Lady Di's pity. 

®&.  **My dear child,” thought the latter, as she 

~<composedly made an excellent meal. ‘‘It is of 

Ho use giving up one’s little comforts on the off 

chance of attracting alover. I don’t believe that 

a man*likes you the better -for your abstinence, 

and if you fail in your designs on his heart it’s 

. a painful aggravation to your sufferings to feel 

physically as as mentally an internal blank.” 

i Lady Di did not allow her appreciation of her 

breakfast to interfere with her keen observation 

of Thurstan’s movements. She noticed that he 

4 looked moody and troubled, and that the trouble 

} was not entirely of a nature personal to herself. 

With a little pang of jealoysy which all but neu- 

; a tralized her enjoyment of a delicious morsel of 

ate, shé recognized the probability of his think- 
ing of that other one. 
Later in the forenoon she scandalized Miss 

» Orme by the Acliberate manner in which she 

strolled out on the terrace with the evident in- 
tention of joining Captain Mowbray, who was 
talking over his perplexities with his cigar. 

MF ices **Shall [ go over to Auriel this morning, or 
shall I stay here, with—with—her?” Such was 
the burden of his thoughts. He had half prom- 
ised he would be with Azalea early to-day, but 
then he knew he should feel .sorry for him- 
self when he found himself walking away from 

“Holme. “Iie knew now that if he sought Aza- 

lea’s society he should still be yearning after 
that of Lady Di. ** He could see Azalea any 
time,” and herein lay some of the secret of Aza- 
lea’s failure. With petty natures, security in 
possession is an antidote, to passion ; the more he 
thuuzht he ought to go to Auriel, the stronger 
grety his inclination to remain at#{lolme. Nev- 
ertheless, so much do men resemble cats, he no 
sooner caught sight of Lady Di than he prepared 
to walk away in an opposite direction; but he 

- moved at a slow pate, and that wily tactitian 
saw through and smiled inly at his feint of re- 
treat. 

“Thurstan!” . 
_ He turned and bowed gravely, and seemed 
about to pass on. 
* **Men’s affectations are very clumsy,’’ Lady 
Di thought; ** he wishes to go through the form 
of staying at my persuasion. ‘Well, we can af- 
ford to save their dignity in trifles, when in es- 
 sentials we grind their pride to powder beneath 
our heels. I have never yet known a man-whom 
Love could not make a blackguard of.” 

’ . Unconscious of the self-condemnation implied 
in this cynical reflecti@n, she proceeded gently 
with her work of demoralizgtion. 

“ Look here,” Thurstap said, abruptly, after 


' she had urged various pleas to induce him to | 


stay at Holme to-day; ‘‘I will stay, but on one 
condition.# 
** You are very peremptory.” 

‘*No master so brutal as the rebel who has 
been a slave,” he said, with a short laugh. 
‘*Come in here; it is raining:” he pointed to 
a summer-house close by, and his companion 
obeyed his gesture, partly because heavy rain- 
drops were beginning to splash her hairand shoul- 
ders, partly because she was awed into subjection 
by his imperiousness. If men and horses were 
but conscious of their own power, and knew how 
to use it, it would be a bad time for women and 
equestrians. ‘The summer-houses at Holme were 
not the ordinary combinations of mouldy walls, 
sticky seats, green slime, and ear-wigs. Asa rule 
English arbors seem built for the express accom- 
modation of centipedal hermits—spiders sulk in 
the corners, wood-lice lurk under the stones in 
a perpetual state of squash, and toads meditate 
in the shadows. But this garden-house had more 
of the house than the garden in it. The floor 
and walls were dry; there was a comfortable 
cuslMoned lounge near the fire-place, and in the 
grate a low clear fire was burning; a vase of 
hot-house flowers stood on a centre-table. 

Captain Mowbray was silent for a space, and 
stood at the window staring moodily at the 
squalid landscape, and pulling his mustache. 

**T think,” said Di, placidly, as she set- 
tled herself on the sofa near the fire, ‘‘ that there 
is a Storm coming up.” 

Then she unlooséned her hair and shook it 
down over her shoulders, with the ostensible 


purpose of drying it. 


He nfade no answer to her observation, but. 
turned and looked at her long and steadfastly. 
Silence is sometimes full of a mighty eloquence. 
Passion deepens in its still breath; hate smoul- 
ders and love grows mad in that lull of verbal 
expression. 

Presently Thurstan walked up to his compan- 
ion, and, taking both her hands, looked into her 
eyes. Lady Di drooped her own uneasily. She 
never could bear to meet an honest gaze; no 
one since the days: of her childhood had ever en- 
countered any but slant glances from those deep 
gray orbs... 

“Di,” Thurstan began, and his voice was 
husky with agitation, ‘*do you see those woods 
yonder ?” she nodded acquiescence ; ‘‘ there lives 


{| a girl who loves me dearly, and to whom. I’m 


bound by every tie of honor and affection. She is 
young” (Lady Di winced) “‘ and beautiful ; but—” 

But what?” 

** But I’m mad about you again, and so mad 
that I'd give up every thing if I could only think 
you really loved me! Di, my darling, I have 
passed the age of visions. I can n 
a shadow. Are you still to bea cheat, or a re- 
ality, a glorious veritable joy ?- Do not madden 
me by these pretty trickeries of yours if they 
mean nothing. Will you come away with me, 
Di? Will you come away to the Continent? I 
can not be away more than a few weeks, though,” 
hre added, with a sudden relapse into the prosaic,. 
** unless, indeed, I sell out.” 

Lady Di meditated an instant—she could not 
quite decide what to do—a few moments since 
and she had caught herself feeling weary of her 
renewed triumph. But still she liked him—she 
liked his dark, handsome face; she liked it thé 
better for the strong emotign which was now 
convulsing it—emotion which she had raised, 
and she only had the power of allaying. She 
looked at his yearning face, at his pleading hands 


| held out toward her, and she hesitated—hesitated 


so long that he turned abruptly away, saying, 
‘*T will go then;” and without looking at her 
he walked toward the door. 

In another instant she stood before him bar- 
ring his exit, with extended arms half veiled 
by her soft tresses, her eyes shining like stars 
dimmed by gray vapors, her whole face radiant 
with an expression which he had never before seen 
there. It was the expression of veracity—for a 
brief moment the true triumphed over the false, 
and, in its broader light, her beauty seemed trans- 
cendent. Lady Di had never looked so lovely as 
now, when, the genuineness of her womanhood 
asserting itself, she dropped her hands into those 
of her lover, and whispered, *‘ Do not go, Thur- 
stan, for I love you.” 

Then she disengaged herself hurriedly from 
his grasp, thrust aside his reluctant arms, and re- 


' sumed her ordinary demeanor, twisting up the 


—_ with expert fingers, the loose tresses of her 
air. 

Her sudden movement was explained by the 
approach of footsteps. Presently Lord Orme, 
with face innocent and serene, stood at the door- 
way, placid as a moonbeam playing on a confla- 
gration. 

** Will you point me out the way to Auriel ?” 
he asked. ‘‘I should like to see how far your 
father’s house has suffered; also, I should like 
to ascertain if any thing can be done for the 
poor girl you saved. She must be very desolate 
there.” 

Captain Mowbray flushed a little, and hastily 
indicated the direction Lord Orme was to take. 
He deliberated for an instant. as to whether he 
would not accompany him. 

His good angel, as represented by a modicum 
of conscience, said *‘ go,” and for a moment he 
half yielded to the mandate. ‘Then his bad an- 
gel, sitting on the couch by the fire, looked as- 
kance at him from under her deep lids, and said, 
with voice and gesture, *‘ stay.” : 

So he staid, and Lord Orme went alone to 
meet the child who all her life had been orphan- 
ed, and was now widowed by her husband's faith- 
lessness. 

“‘ Poor little dear,” Captain Mowbray thought, 
as he sat at the feet of the lady in the summer- 
house. ‘It’s lucky she does not know! For 
myself I am of opinion 
basis of nearly all the bliss which we poor mor- 
tals enjoy.” 


Meanwhile Lady Di smiled at her lover, and 
then stifled a yawn, 

‘‘To what are you listening ?” he asked, anx- 
iously, after one of those pauses which were now 
no longer tragedies but delicious interludes. : 

‘¢T thought I heard the Juncheon bell,” she 
sa:d. ‘Shall we go in?” 


CHAPTER XL. _ 
- AZALEA READS SOME OLD LETTERS. 
Tue dull, gray day was passing heavily enough 
with Azalea among the grim ruins of Auriel. 
‘During the early morning hours her heart\was 
blithe with the hope of seeing Thurstan. She 
hummed little wordless songs as she attended to 
her birds, and made such arrangements in the 


sitting-room as she thought would tend to rian 


tain Mowbray’s comfort ; his easy-chair and foo 
stool were placed ready for him. 
books which he had imported to Auriel—- an 
army list, the last published volume of the stud 


_book, and the current number of Baily’s Maga-— 


zine—were placed in order on his writing-table. 

The true woman is maternal even in her love 
affairs; she delights in exercising little cares for 
her lover's benefit. Nothing pleases her better 
than to spend her time in removing the rose 
leaves that may ruffle her lord’s repose. I do 
not think that her lord adequately returns her 
civilities; he would fight for her, no doubt, if 
it were necessary, but he would scarcely resign 


chis easy-chair to her, or omit to clatter the fire- 


irons because she had a headache. Azalea, hav- 
ing completed her arrangements, sat and looked 
drearily out of window, watching the avenue un- 
til her eyes grew pained by the intensity of her 
gaze, and her heart felt cold and sick with dis- 
appointment. 

** Lor’, Miss, don’t take on so,” old Sally said, 
philosophically. ‘*‘What does a man matter 


‘when you've got a bit of meat for dinner, and 


a warm fire to sit by? Oh, there’s nothing like 
the pinch of an empty stomach for driving the 
men folks out of your head.” 

** But, you see, Tere have been so hungry 
as all that,” Azalea objected. 

‘‘Then until you have been don’t go and 
fancy you've got all the world’s sorrow on your 


shoulders.” 


Azalea paid little heed to the old crone, but 


sat and watched until she grew very weary of 
her vigil, weary of those copper-colored leaves 
that whirled round in the puddles, weary of the 
wind’s ever-recurring sigh, weary of the robin 
who tried to sing down the noise of falling rain, 
weariest of all of that long path down which he 
did notcome. 

she wondered what had delayed him so long; 
ought of business, of illness, of every thing 

ight cause. 

Lady Ni would have suspected inconstancy in 
delay, but distrust is an attribute of age and ex- 
perience. And we are apt to gauge the faults 
of others by our own. Sally broke in once more 
on her solitude. 

‘¢ Here’s a box cf papers and all sorts of .rub- 
bish I found when cleaning out Master Moore's 
room ; won't you amuse yourself in looking them 
over, Miss Azalea, and in burning what you don’t 
like to keep? Maybe you'll find some little thing 
that might be of use—to me,” the old woman 
added, with a longing glance at the corner of a 
faded shawl which lay at the top of the box. 

And Azalea, glad of any occupation which 
would require no mental exertion, sat down be- 
side the crazy-looking chest, and commenced 
emptying it of its contents. ; 

She removed the shawl with reverent hands, 
for to it was attached a scrap of paper, on which 
was written, ‘‘ My dear Mary’s wedding shawl.” 
There were one or two other articles of woman’s 
dress—a neutral-tinted ribbon which had once 
been blue, and a pair of mittens. ‘There was a 
bunch of dead flowers, too, which crumbled into 
dust when it was moved. ‘‘ The posy she gave 
me when we made up our quarrel” was inscribed 
on the paper which enveloped the sapless stalks ; 
then came a tiny shoe, emblem of a.bitter pang, 
the pang which is. most grievous of all to endure, 
the pang which seems to wrench heart from body 
when the parent sees the flesh of his flesh, and 
the blood of his blood, wither and pale in death, 
and his anguish turns to blasphemy, and he re- 
bels against the Providence which seems to him 
to sin against nature. 

‘‘T won't look at these any more,” she said ; 
‘*they make me miserable ;” but as she prepared 
to close the lid, her eye fell on a packet which 
was labeled, ‘‘ Azalea’s mother.” Her mother! 
her mother whom: she never remembered to have 
seen, of whom Moore would rarely speak, and 
who had left no trace behind her which her child 
might cherish. Was it possible that, after all 
these years of estrangement, she had at last 
found some link which might bring her nearer 
to that sacred presence? She forgot Moore, 
Thurstan, every thing in the surprise which 


made her thrill with strange delight, the awed 


delight of one who, after long years, meets with 
a dear face he had deemed to be sleeping in death. 
She unfolded a small square paper which held a 
lock of soft, pale hair, and this she kissed gen- 
tly, and put in her bosom. Of course it was her 
mother’s hair; it was very like her own, only 
that it was dull, and hers had all the sheen of 
vitality. Then she read the letters; they were 
few in number, but they were the keys of the 
past, and they revealed to her secrets which it 
had been well perhaps that she had never known. 
In searching for memories of her dead mother 
she discovered the existence of a living father. 
‘These letters had been written by Lord Orme to 
the love of his youth in years long past, and they 
not only afforded unmistakable evidence that he 
was the father of the girl who bore the name of 
Azalea Moore, but they also seemed to indicate 
that the young undergraduate had been bound 
by lawful ties to the yeoman’s daughter whom 


the other’s face. 


One ‘or twoN 


he had loved so hotly in the days when he had 
neither wealth nor title. As the truth dawned 
on Azalea through the confusion of her surprise 
her heart grew hot with excitement. She had 
sought manna, and she had plucked rue; the 
first blight of age fell on her in this bitter hour 
of mortification. “ She had a father, then; not 
that dear old man who had supplied the place 
of one, and who lay in the church-yard yonder, 
but one who living was yet dead to her. It was 
not death but unkindness which had orphaned 
her. She had no love, no reverence, to yield to 
this new-found tie; the parent had ordained that 
he should be a stranger to his child, and should 
they meet, it was possible that neither would rec- 


CHAPTER: XLI.aA 
FATHER AND CHILDS 


AZALEA rose from the perusal of t 
—her eyes dark with wrath. 7 
to her soul's depths. She reWolted a? 
father who had done her the injury of renoun 
cing her, and she felt shamed by the humiliaticn 
of his long neglect. As her eyes grew darke 
and her face paler with the pain of her thoughts, 
old Sally broke in once more on her solitude. 

‘« Here’s a gentleman wants to see you. 
Master Mowbray; an older man.” 

Lord Orme followed close behind her, and 
Azalea, looking up, saw a man hesitating on 
the threshold. It is possible that even then 
she might have fallen at his feet and craved 
his blessing and his love, but his first words 
fell like lumps of ice on the fever of her emo- | 
tions. 

‘*T am. glad to find you in,” he said, suavely. 
‘“*T hope I .do not disturb you, but I so wished 
to have a little talk with Pipe about your father. 
He was a very old friend of mine. May I sit 
down ?” 

And Azalea, bowing, pointed to a chair, and 
said, with composure and dignity equal to his 
own, that she was happy to see him, and would 
listen to any thing he had to say. She seated 
herself opposite to him, and thus father and 
daughter met, after an absence.of five years. 

For a moment there was a-pause. For a 
moment human nature held civilization by the 
throat, and choked down the glib courtesy of 
Lord Orme’s tongue. He could see even in 
this dim light how fair the girl was—how like 
her mother in her beauty, how akin to himself 
in the refinement of her air and manner. Had 
he followed the prompting of that brief impulse 
he would have held out his arms to her, and call- 
ed her to him. Then he remembered himself 
in time—remembered that such a revelation was 
not a part of his scheme, and that he was not 
prepared to lay bare to the world the scandal of 
his youth. 

‘*T was so grieved to hear of your father’s 
death,” he began. ’ 

‘*'Thank you!” 

Was it his fancy, or did her voice convey an 
expression of scorn? It was a hard voice, he 
thought, compared to her mother’s; that had 
ever sounded gently in his ears. He felt re- 
buffed; he scarcely knew why. 

‘‘T knew him so well,” he continued, apolo- 
getically. ‘‘ You must allow me to feel an in- 
terest in you in his behalf. He was one of my 
worthiest friends.” 

‘* He was my only friend,” she said, quietly. 

Her companion winced. — 

‘You do not forget that I would have been 
a friend to you had you permitted it. For your 
mother’s—I mean for your father’s—sake, I 
would have undertaken your education.” 3 

**'You proposed that which was a sin against 
nature, my lord. You proposed to separate fa- 
ther and child. No adyantage can compensate 
for such a disruption of flesh and blood ;_ no child 
would willingly consent to such alienation. I 
had no mother, and so I was less willing to re- 
sign the only human love and protection God 
had vouchsafed me.” 3 

Was this stern, beautiful woman the child 
who, when he last saw her, had craved a fare- 
well kiss, blushing and trembling at her own au- 
dacity ? 

He guessed nothing of the tie which linked 
her with Thurstan Mowbray, nor of the discov- 
ery she had just made with regard to himself. 
Love had made a woman of the girl, and the 
sense of injury had infused something of mascu- 
line power into the profundity of her indignation: 

‘* A parent is not always able to be all that he 
would wish to his child,” Lord Orme said, with 
a flash of self-vindication. He added, more 
gently, ‘‘ I desired to benefit both yourself and 
Moore by that suggestion. Had you consented 
to it—” 

‘“*Had I consented to it,’’ she interrupted, I 
should have been a heartless wretch. Surely, 
Lord Orme, you, who are yourself a father, can 
not forget all that the name means ?.” 

He looked down uneasily. He feared to meet 
her eyes, even though their brightness showed 
dimly through the shadows. Involuntarily he 
held out his hand toward hers, and as she felt 
that contact with kindred flesh and blood the 
intonation of harshness melted from her voice, 
and she spgke earnestly : 

**To bé a father means, does it not, that a man 
is responsible for the birth of an immortal soul ? 
Something lives and breathes, suffers or rejoices, 
is damned or is saved, which, but for him, need 
never have existed. His blood runs in the veins 
of this something ; this duplicate of himself owns 
his trick of eyes, of voice, of gesture; his heart 
beats in its bosom ; his evil passions are echoed 
in its vices; or, happily, his virtues are psalmed 
in its well-doing. Can a father pluck this thing 
from‘his bosom? Can he cast it forth while yet 
and ? Can he, who 
sho its prop its safeguard, leave it, a 
chance waif, to be blown about by the great 
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breath of the world? As I was watching at the 
window just now I saw a laboring man going 
home from work. He was tired and stiff with 
the strain of hours of weariness ; he could scarce- 
ly crawl to where food “a rest were awaiting 
him; but when a child, 4 few. years old, who 
toddled by his side, _— out that its foot was 
hurt against a stoné; and put up its arms to 
‘daddy,’ daddy shouldered it, with a look which 
almost seemed to make ill-favored poverty divine, 
so lovely was the love with which he forgot the 
sore distress of fatigue when he carried the add- 
ed burden as though it were a blessing. I think 
that had I known such love as that, it would have 
pleased me better than all the advantages of the 
education your lordship was so good as to offer 
me. 

He sat mute, overpowered by shame and won- 
der. Shame at the keen reproach her words im- 
plied, and wonder at the fervor and power of her 
language. 

‘It is a pity were not a man,” he mut- 
tered at last. Perhaps the thought crossed his 
mind that it would have been well had foolish, 
bird-witted Conrad possessed the powers of mind 
which were so wasted on a woman, 

‘* Forgive me if I have expressed myself too 
strongly,” she said, flushing. 
men to teach me how to think and speak. 
there any thing more you wish to say to me?” 

**Can I say any thing which will give you 
pleasure ?” 

Ife had risen from his chair, but he still held 
her by the hand. 

She bent down her head. meekly on his wrist 
and wetted it with her tears. There was nothing 
defiant of stern in her manner now. She was 
the woman, and filial in every gesture. 

‘“There is one,word,” she faltered, which 
might yet atone for all.” 

Perhaps he did not hear her, for her voice was 
very low. She felt shy of asking for what had 
been withheld from her so long. 


Is 


‘¢T am intruding on your’time,” he continued, - 


hurriedly, ‘I will leave you; but if you would 
allow me, I should be so glad to assist you by 
any means in my power. For your dead father’s 
sake, will you not let me be your banker?” 

She recoiled from him with face ashy pale, 
sick with the pang of this last insult. 

‘*() God, hearken to him!” she murmured. 
‘*T prayed him for bread, and he has given me 
a stone!” ‘Then, with a desperate effort, she 
regained sufficient composure to speak calmly. 
‘*My requirements are not many,” she said; 
‘the poor and the solitary have few expenses. 
Circumstances have occurred which make me 
independent of your lordship’s bounty. I will 
now bid you good-by.”. 

He hesitated. How much did she guess o 
know ? Should he confess all, and ease his con- 
teience of its burden? He thought he would, if 
he could see his way to such a course—but not 
vet; he would wait a few weeks. Besides, how 


rould he go back to Holme and announce to his - 


daughters and his friends that the girl who kept 
the house at Auriel was his eldest and legitimate 
daughter, and, failing male succession, the heir- 
ess to his title? His error had never seemed so 
black to him as now, when he was most tempted 
to expose it to the world. He shrank from the 
idea of such exposure. He could not face it 
vet, he thought, but he would do it eventually. 
When he got back to Brighton she should come 
and stay with him. Rosa and Amelia would be- 
come familiarized to her, and better able to bear 
the shock in store for them; and she, on her side, 
might learn to love him, and forget in that love 
the neglect that she had sustained at his hands, 

Meanwhile her coldness of manner repressed 
any further demonstration of interest. He held 
out his hand, but she did not seem to perceive it. 

‘* You will hear from me again,” he said “but 
she answered not a word. He was too confused 
and troubled to pay much attention to her man- 
ner; but he walked slowly from the house, feeling 
very much as if he had suffered a severe moral 
flagellation. 

He bowed with mechanical courtesy as he pass- 
ed the window at which she was standing, and 
then he went out toward the avenue. He paused 
once, fancying he heard a cry which sounded like 
** Oh, father! father!” but he reasoned himself 
out of the delusion. It was probably a trick of 
his imagination, or the wail of a bird. He de- 
cided that it was a bird, and pursued his way to- 
ward the misty gloom of the avenue. He moved 
toward the gate, and in another moment would 
have passed it, when she suddenly darted to his 

‘side, and clasping his arm with her hands,/€ried, 
in an agony of entreaty : 

**Father—if you be my father—own me as 
your child! You have offered me alms when I 
wanted your love. Can not you give me a little 
love? Do you not owe it to me as a sacred 
right ?” 

He hesitated. 

_ “Oh, speak !” she urged. ‘‘ Tell me the truth, 
Lord Orme; amTanorphan? Will you not own 
your own flesh and blood? Are you not, in truth, 
my father ?” 

Blot” 


CHAPTER XLII. 
A PAPER DAGGER. 


Wuewn the day came for Thurstan Mowbray 
to rejoin his regiment his faith in Lady Di was 
re-established, his admiration of her beauty was 
increased tenfold; and she, while she could not 
but scorn him for his folly, was yet sufficiently 
enamored of her triumph to wish to retain it a 
little longer. She left Essex some few days be- 
fore he did, and, after she and the Orme party 
had made their adieux to their host, a parting 
took place in a secluded nook of the back draw- 
ing-room, of which no one was cognizant save 
the two le concerned. 

“You will come and see me next week ?” 


‘* have only 


** How can 
sooner ?” 

‘*No,” Lady Di said, she should not be free 
to see him alone until then. ‘‘ Amelia and Rosa 
Orme are to stay with me;” which was true, Lady 
Ii having inflicted herself with the company of 
the Misses Orme for policy’s sake. She wished 
to keep them out of their father’s way for the 
present ; she wished him to feel as lonely as pos- 
sible for the first two or three days after parting 
with her. 

‘*T shall write to you,” Thurstan said; and 
then he kissed her, whispering, ‘‘'The joy of my 
life has come back to me with you; you are the 
only woman I ever loved.” 

She disengaged herself from his embrace and 
hurried away. Aloud she said to him, 

** Good-by, my darling.” 

In her heart she whispered, 

**'What fools men are!” 

Captain Mowbray wrote his letter, and, as ill- 
luck would have it, he wrote it at Auriel, and 
then he dropped it, and, having some other let- 
ters in his pocket, he went off to the post-office, 
and never missed the most important epistle of 
the lot. Truly, as Lady Di said, ‘‘Men are 
such fgpls !” As he rode off, old Sally, standing 
in the~doorway, saw the white envelope flutter 
into a puddle of black mud. She picked it up, 
und, in her vigorous efforts to cleanse it, she 
rubbed off nearly all the sodden outside. Having 
done what mischief she could she placidly placed. 
it on the table in Azalea’s little sitting-room, and 
retired without waiting to see her young mistress 
and explain how it came in her possession. 

Thus it happened that when Azalea came in 
from a romp with her dogs, blooming and fresh 
as any rose that gets brighter and more perfect 
every day in the sunshine, she saw only a 
smudged-looking paper, on which was a good 
deal of Thurstan’s handwriting. 

It was a long letter, full of addration to his 
absent love; slightly tinged by depreciation of 
the poor little girl, ‘‘of whom you needn’t be 
jealous, Di, for I swear to you that I never’ 
loved any woman as I do you;” it touched on 
the repentance he felt at having so shackled him- 
self before he knew that he might yet be happy: 
enough to win the one he most loved; it delib- 
erated as to whether it would ever be possible for 
him to get free from this poor child, whom he 
would end@avor to make happy in some other 
way—any way, in fact, but that which necessita- 
ted his being severed ‘‘ from you, who are all in 
all to me” and it ended with saying: 

‘*'To-morrow, oh my darling! I shall see you 
agailt. 


you doubt it; but may I not come 


A brutal letter—could he have dreamed of | 


whose eyes would have seen it; but he did not 
—and, moreover, he probably did not mean half 
of what he said ;—the morbid fascination this 
woman had for him had warped his better na- 
ture, but surely he ‘would never have written 
thus, could he have seen his young wife’s face 
as she read his wards and realized what they 
meant. 

Drifts of purple-gray ¢Ctouds floating over the 
face of a yellow wan sky, a blaze of crimson be- 
hind the moving shadow of the mill, spectre-like 
groups of trees, under which were strewn gaunt 
branches, broken off by the wind’s fury; a throng 
of rooks blackening the shadowy summits of the 
elms, and waving slowly to and fro with the 
movement of their frail homesteads; all these 
Azalea saw without heeding. Neither mind nor 
eye seemed to take note of surrounding objects ; 
yet for days after she sickened at the glow of 
sunset, and was haunted in her dreams by the 
movement of the wind-mill. 

Now as the gray clouds deepened to purple, 
and the sun passed away forever from this day, 
Azalea was only conscious that the night was 
coming, and that the increased gloom accorded 
with the darkness of her soul. | 

Rage, the quick flash of passion which fires a 
generous heart when it first leaps with anguish 
at the stroke of unlooked for injury, had died 
away in her breast, and dull anger smouldered 
in its place; to pierce its density came such wild 
thrills of anguish that she prayed for uncon- 
sciousness, for death, that she might lose the 
knowledge of hé pain; she loathed the quiet 
pictures on the wall, that stared with changeless 
expression at her hot living agony. She could 
have beaten the air with her hands, to force it 
away from her mouth; she pressed her face 
against the window-pane, looking with blank 
face at the dull sky, and cursed in her thoughts 
al] the past happiness; all the sweet days of her 
lost youth. She laughed at their remembrance 
with a bitter scorn; the sunshine, the love, the 
happiness, all had been one vast cheat; the 
thought of those old hours might never make 
her cheek glow, her eyes shine with tenderness 
again. She had bartered all, all, for them; and 
now her own cruel self-contempt- mocked her 
credulity. 

The touch of the letter in her hand seemed to 
wither her heart, as a green leaf is shriveled by 
fire. Hours seemed to have passed since she read 
those few careless words which had changed so 
her. face. ‘Tired out by excess of mental suffer- 
ing, she laid her head down on the faded sofa, 
which stood in the window recess, and fell into 
a sort of stupor. She remained motionless for 
some little while, listening to the surging in the 
air, and looking mechanically at the last wan 
streak in the western sky, when a distant sound 
of clattering hoof-treads and the barking of dogs 
brought back vivid consciousness of her pain. 

‘¢ How shall I meet him?” she thought; ‘‘how 
bok at his face, knowing all I know ?” 

Her soul rebelled against him, as she heard 
the cheerful whistle, the quick, light step, that 
heralded his approach through the long corri- 
dors. 

_ She withdrew further into the shadow of the 
alcove, and watched the door through which he 
must enter. 


He came in speaking bright and cheerful. 

**T thought I never should get back!” he be- 
gan; “‘the mare lost a shoe, and—oh, Azalea! 
where are you, Azalea?” 

His voice fell at his disappointment at not 
finding her there. At any previons time she 


| would have felt her heart bound with pleasure 


at such a tone, and would have rushed to meet 
him, with arms clasping round his neck; with 
lips pressing soft quick touches on his brow, 
cheeks, and mouth—now she sat. crouched in 
that far off shadow, her hands stiff, her eyes fixed 
and bright; and in her mind nourishing an evil + 
thought against the unconscious man who was 
basking in the kindly light of the fire. Hitherto 
she had been like one under the spell of = night- 
mare. In the dark hours of dreams she~had 
often felt her feet and arms paralyzed in the face 
of some awful peril, from which they would fain 
fly. She had wept and prayed in vain for power 
to move her helpless limbs, and had only been 
released from the oppression ef her position by 
waking to the brightness of the morning sun. 
But this was pain -no happy dawn could ever . 
clear away. And when the full consciousness 
of her position burst on her soul, when the sound 
of his soft voice broke on the amazed silence of 
her sorrow, when she knew that for evermore 
she must loathe that voice once so dear to her, 
must shrink from that face—for the sight of 
which she had longed with inexpressible tender- 
nes? when absent—had kissed with kisses that 
took her whole heart with them to his cheek 
when present; then indeed she felt as if the 
earth had suddenly turned to hell; that unseen 
powers were scourging her with pain sharper 
than she could bear. 
s “Oh?” she moaned, ‘‘let me die, let me 
ie!” 

Her hands fell by her side, and the slight 
rustle of her dress attracted Mowbray’s atten- 
tion. He moved from the hearth-rug still whis- 
tling a snatch of the air which had haunted him 
all day; it was a song Lady Diana had taught 
him, and the thought of how soon he should 
meet her had involuntarily brought this remem- 
brance of her to his lips. et: 

** Azalea!” once more he calléd,; but Azalea 
fled by him as he spoke, and although he made 
a snatch at her dress, he could not succeed in 
stopping her. 

** The little cat!” he said; half amused, half 
indignant; ‘‘does she think I am going to hunt 
after her all over the house?” ‘Then, with a 
smile of satisfaction, he added, ‘‘ She will soon 
come back again;” he settled himself comfort- 
ably in an arm-chair, and as he watched the leap- 
ing flames with tired, sleepy eyes, his thoughts 
traveled pleasantly away in the direction of Lon- 
don. In a delicious reverie he fancied himself 
sitting near Lady Diana’s chair, his arm creep- 
ing round her waist, his lips hovering near her 
own; then he would start suddenly, fancying he 
felt Azalea’s arms round his neck, and her hand 
holding his; but it was only the curtain flapping 
near his head, and when he looked at his hands 
they were empty. So he dozed again, and at 
last settled into sleep with the happy conviction 
that both women were heaping caresses on him, 
and that yet he was sorely pyzzled, thinking 
‘* What a rage they'll both be in when I wake 
up 


HOME AND FOREIGN GOSSIP. 


Tur Mechanics’ Institute of Buffalo is making ar- 
rangements for holding an International Industrial 
Exhibition in that city, commencing early in October, 
and to continue a month. The Skating Rink, a fire- 


proof building covering an area of 50,000 square feet, 


has been selected as an appropriate place for the ex- 
hibition. It is the design to inaugurate, by this un- 
dertaking, a series of annual exhibitions, in which 
the mechanical art of the United States.and Canada 
may be shown under circumstances favorable for 
studying it, and for subjecting the productions to 
competent criticism. Articles are to be classified in 
seven departments: fine arts and education; the 
dwelling; dress and handicraft; chemistry and min- 
eralogy; engines and machinery; intercommunica- 
tion; agriculture and Horticulture. By special ar- 
rangement, railroad, steamboat, and express com- 
panies will return free of charge all articles exhibited, 
on which freight shall have been paid to Buffalo, pro- 
vided they are returned before the middle of Novem- 
ber, and have not meanwhile changed ownership. 
Such an exhibition must tend to encourage inventive 
genius, and to arose an enthusiasm which will lead 
to many valuable new inventions and improvements 
in old ones. 


‘‘Avitor” is the name of an air-ship which has 
lately been subjected to a public trial in San Fran- 
cisco. The machine is a balloon inflated with hydro- 
gen gas, about 40 feet long and 12 in diameter, with 
a light frame-work of bamboo and pine, and muslin 
planes on each side. <A ribbed propeller of bamboo 
and muslin is on each side of the centre, and the 
power is an alcohol steam-engine, made of brass. 
The machine has also a rudder. At the second trial 
of the ‘‘ Avitor” it was propelled at a rapid speed 
around the large building in which it was exhibited. 
A larger air-ship is now in process of construction, 
150 feet long, and, its engineers are confident that it 
will be a success. 

The Saratoga races have brought together a motley 
crowd, wh6 do not trouble themselves about the eti- 
quette of a fashionable watering-place, but gratify 
their own tastes in smoking, drinking — otherwise 
than at the springs—gambling, betting, and talking 
“horse.” Undoubtedly the .“‘ season” at Saratoga is. 
at its height, for hotels are genninely crowded; but 


people who really care for comfort will choose some - 


other time to patronize the Springs than in mid-Au- 
gust. 

The financial editor of an exchange reports mar- 
riages, dull; engagements, depressed; courtsbips, 
good and prime: scandal, overstocked ; belles, plen-- 
ty; beaux, scarce and of poor quality. 

‘‘Cancerine” is a new fertilizing compost of dead 
crabs. The shores of Delaware Bay abound with 
species of crustaceans known as the king crab, or 
horse-foot crab. The eggs cover the sand so thickly 
that they are shoveled up by the wagon-load, and car- 


ried away to feed chickens. The young fish are. taken 
to fatten hogs; the old ones are gathered into pens, 
where they soon die, and then they are dried, ground 
down, and packed up in bags to be sold at the rate of 
about twenty-five dollars per ton for manure. The 
fertilizing power of ‘‘Cancerine” is reported to be 


The invitation cards used on the occasion of a re 
cent wedding in Atlantic City, Wyoming Territo 
were rather novel, but the best the market afford 
They were a very superior style of playing-cayds. 
On. the ace of hearts was written the honr of the /er- 
emony and reception. On the king of hearts twas 
written the name of the bridegroom, and on the 
queen of hearts the name of the bride. The wedding 
was the first which has taken place in Atlantic City. 


Relic vendors do not hesitate to multiply valuable 
articles in their line to an indefinite extent, as is well 
known. It is said that the “‘ original” hammer that 
drove the last spike of the Pacific Railway is now in 
the possession of seventeen different cities | , 


On many of the city railroad lines clean and com- 
fortable wooden seats have been introduced into the 
cars. It is next to impossible—certainly is not gen- 
erally done—to keep cushioned seats in a public car 
in a cleanly condition. Vermin secrete themselves in 
the hidden crevices, and the danger of contracting 
malignant diseases is manifest. The health and com- 
fort of the public would be increased by banishing all 
cushioned seats from public vehicles. ee 


Raymond, a town in Minnesota, has been the scene 
of a terrible tornado, which to one family at least 
proved most disastrous, About midnight a farmer, in 
whose house twelve persons were spending the night, 
awoke and perceived indications of a severe storm. 
Almost immediately the tornado burst upon them 
with such fury as to tear in pi@ces and scatter to the 
distance of a quarter of a mile the entire house and its 
contents. Several persons were killed, and. others 
seriously injured. The night being dark and stormy 
added to the horror of the catastrophe. The house 
was a block or log house, 16 by 24, one and a half 
stories high, well dovetailed at the corners and pinned 
with two-inch oak pins, 


_ It has been computed that there are 848267808645289 
86432897 6422451209798949734389121229 more flies this 
year than last; or, to put it more simply to those who 
find it toe warm weather to run up such a numerating 
ascent, the excess of files this year is 843 quinquede- 
cillions, 267 quatuordecillions, 808 triodetiilions, 643 
duodecillions, 289 undecillions, 864 decillions, 328 no- 
nillions, 976 octiiidns, 422 septillions, 451 sextillions, 


209 quintillions, 798 quadrillions, 949 trillions, 734 bill- 


ions, 389 millions, 121 thousands, and 229. An ex- 
change, which must have spent most of the season in 
difficult computations, says that it would require just 
60 triodecillions, 453 duodecillions, 872 undecillions, 
723 decillions, 707 nonillioxs, 539 octillions, 754 quin- 
tillions, 199 quadrillions, 734 trillions, 507 billions, 309 
millions, 451 thousands, and 991 years for one person, 


.working at the rate of ten hours per day, to count 


these flies ; and that if they were all gathered together 
in one mass, would make a pile 47; times as large as 
the New York Custom-house ! ; 
Niagara is to experience another sensation. It is 
said that ‘“‘ Professor” Andrew Jenkins, who is some- 
times called the Canadian Blondin, intends to cross 


the chasm of Niagara River, below the Falls, about | 


the 20th of August, by means of a velocipede ridden 
over a tight-rope* The place of crossing will be a 
short distance below the old Suspension Bridge, where 
the length of the spanning cable will be about one 
thousand feet. The vehicle to be used is of peculiar 
construction. The wheels are grooved, and it is pro- 


- pelled by the hands, a balance-pole being carrjed on 


the feet. By this means Professor Jenkins says he 
can surmount a considerable grade. Nothing‘of the 
sort has ever been attempted in public, and the nov- 
elty and danger of the feat will doubtless attract a 
great crowd to witness the trial. | 


A singular and serious accident befell a young wo- 
man in, New Haven the other day. She had placed a 
bottle of ammonia in warm water for the purpose of 
loosening the cork. Suddenly the liquid, by the ex 
pansion from the heat, forced the cork and the a 
monia from the bottle full into her face. The pa 
liquid penetrated her eyes, causing intense pai 
though skillful surgery saved one eye, she has 
the total loss of the other. 


The far-famed Parisian artist of fashion, Mr. Worth, 
is very summary in his dealings with his customers, 
even though they be ever so high-horn and wealthy. 
Before he devises a costume for a lady he,examines 
her as he would a horse he was going to purchase. 
He makes her turn round, stand up, sit down, and trot 
around until he finallyissues hisflat.: Then thecustom- 
er has no appeal: she must take the dress at the price 
he indicates. Before the lady exhibits her new attire 
to the world, after it is entirely finished, she must ap- 
pear in it before the great man, and see if it does not 
require a touch of his magic hand. 


Fulton Market is not an elegant structure, nor are 


some of its precincts always spotlessly clean; never- 
theless a walk through it of a morning at this season 
is not unattractive. The quantity of rich, ripe fruit 
displayed is marvelous, and the variety charming. 
Luscious blackberries, huckleberries, melons of vari- 
ous kinds, grapes, plums, pears, apples, bananas, 
and, frominent above all, peaches. Huge piles of this 
velvet-skinned fruit loom up on every side, all ar- 
ranged and carefully sorted, according to sizé and 


“yuality. Peaches promise to be very abundant this 


year, therefore we may hope that they will be corre- 
spondingly cheap, though that does not always follow 
so naturally as one might suppose. The patent re- 
frigerator cars are of wonderful service in transport- 
ing perishable fruits from the far West to our markets, 
and California luxuries have already begun to come 
hither as fresh as if raised in our own State, . 
| yaiian Islands 
In 1860 a sugar-planter at the Hawaii 
adopted a singular method of providing water for his 
plantadion. He had a large quantity of arid land, 
destitute of streams of water. 
forest trees, which grew rapidly under his care. Soon 
uds hung over the new forest, and rain fell abund- 
ntly. 
\asonghan, and now he has a very flourishing sugar- 
plantation. A group of forest trees may thus answer 
a very valuable purpose. 7 
Ghosts can be conquered. The famous “Baunted 


| 


So he planted 50,000 . 


Cisterns were built, the planter insured against . 


house” in Watertown, Massachusetts, which hus been 


ystery and terroz to the credulous far and 
ra p Bp reported to have been transformed into 
a quiet, pleasant home; a gentleman not afraid of 
spirits having purchased it at a bargain, aod im- 
proved its surroundings. 
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.REV. GEORGE WHITEFIELD. 

We publish on this page several illustrations 
relating to the conclusion of the Rev. GEorGcE 
WuHITEFIELDs career in America’ September 
30, 1870, will be the centerfnial anniversary of 
the-death of this eminent pulpit-orator. 

The Church of England in the early part of 
the eighteenth century had sunk into a state of 
moral and spiritual lethargy. A converted min- 
ister of the Gospel was looked upon as an ex- 
ceptional wonder. ‘The doctrine of the divine 
right of kings to implicit obedience on the part 
oftheir subjects; the principle of priestly con- 
trol over the minds of men in all religious mat- 


“ters; and clerical influence, sustained by royal 


authority, thrown upon the side of immorality, 
had preduced their natural results. The expul- 
sion from(their pulpits by the “* Act of Uniform- 
itv” of two thousand of the most able and useful 
of the English clergy had led to great ignorance 
and neglect of religion; and though men like 
Letouron and Owen, Fraven’ and Baxter, 
with Bexyaws and a host of others, had contin- 
ued, in spite of opposing laws, to preach when 
they were not shut up in prison, and to write 


their immortal practical‘ works, yet these men 


had been ealled to their reward, Jeaving very few 
of like spirit behind them. ‘Thus infidelity, prof- 
ligacy, and formalism almost universally pre- 
vailed. Bishop Burier, within six months of 
WHITEFIFLD’s ordination, wrote thus: ‘‘ It. is 
come, I know not how, to be taken for granted 
by many persons that Christianity is not so much 


.as a subject of inquiry, but that it is now at 


length discovered to be fictitious. And accord- 


ingly they treat it as if in the present age this 
were an agreed point among all people of dis- 
. cernment, and nothing remained but to set it up 
as a principal subject of mirth and ridicule, as it 
were by way of reprisal for its having so long in- 


WHITEFIELD’S MONUMENT. 


a 


terrupted the pleasures of the world.” Bishop 
WARBURTON, who commenced his ministry a few 
years before WHITEFIELD, says: ‘‘I have lived 
to see that fatal crisis, when religion hath lost its’ 
hold on the minds. of the people.” 

GEORGE WHITEFIELD was born December 16, 
1714, in Gloncester, England. It was here that 
Ratkes, the founder of Sunday-schools, 


was buried, and here that Bishop Hooper was 


burned in Mary's reign. The father of Wuirte- 
FIELD died when the s@h was only two years of 
age. The fatter entered Oxford University in 
his eighteenth year. Here he became acquaint- 
ed with a little brotherhood of Methodists, among 
whom were Jonn and CHAaRLEs: WEsLEY. He 
was ordained at the Cathedral in Gloucester, 
June 20, 1736.. Soon we find him preaching in 
London to vast crowds, and exciting an unusual 
degree of attention among persons of all ranks. 
About this time his attention was drawn to the 
colony of Georgia, in Amefica, whither the 
Westeyrs had gone. He soon made his first 
voyage to America. In 1738 he returned to 
Europe, and instituted open air preaching in 
England and Wales, where he@ had remarkable 
success. In 1739 he made a second voyage to 
America. -WartTsow, in his ‘‘ Annals of Phila- 
delphia,” speaking of WHITEFIELD’s first visit to 
that city, tells ‘us that he preached to a crowd of 
15,000 persons on Society Hill. In that city his 
sermons exercised a wonderful influence. ‘* The 
change to religion here,” says a gazette of the 
day, ‘‘is altogether surprising, through the in- 
fluence of WHITEFIELD; no books sell but re- 
ligious, and such is the general conversation.” 


His wife, whom he married in England ine. 


1741, died August 9, 1768. He made, in all, 

seven voyages to America, and both in New En- 

gland and in the South his ministerial labors 

were attended with almost miraculous results. 

His last visit was made in 1769.. His health was 
failing; but he- came from Georgia 
to New England, preaching every 
where by the way. His last ser- 
mon was delivered in Exeter, New 
Hampshire, September 29, 1770. 
He had engaged to preach at New- 
buryport, Massachusetts, on the 
morning of the 30th; but that very 
morning he died at the house of the 
Rey. JONATHAN Parsons. 

It was owing to the labors of Mr. 
WHITEFIELD that the fifst Presby- 
terian church in Newburyport was 

formed, 
thought of the peculiar opinions of 
Mr. WHITEFIELD, certain it is that 
his eloquence as a preacher was un- 
rivaled, and his zeal for the cause 
he taught of the highest character. 
The fruits of his ministration here 
were great and striking; and the 
establishment of the society under 
consideration ,afforded proof of the 
permanency of its effects.. He was 
buried beneath the pulpit in the 
church in Federal Street, in which 
a@ cenotaph was erected to his mem- 
ory, in 1829, by the munificence of 
Barttett, Esq. In this 
house of worship is also a remark- 
ably fine whispering gallery. We 
know of none which compares with 


the Atlantic thirteen times, and preach- 


and, whatever may be. 


it save that of St. Paul’s, in Lon- 
don. 

The following is, the inscription 
upon WHITEFIELD’s cenotaph : 


This cenotaph is erected, with affec- 
tionate veneration, to the Rev. Grorer 
WuitTErteLp, born at Gloucester, En- 

land, December 16, 1714. Educated at 

xford University; ordained 1736. In 
a ministry of thirty-four years he crossed 


‘ed more than eighteen thousand ser- 
‘mons. As a soldier of the cross, hum- 
ble, devout, ardent, he put on the whole 
armor of God ; preferring the honor of 
Christ to his own interest, re , repu- 
tatjon, and life. As a Christian orator 
his deep piety, disinterested zeal, and 
vivid imagination gave unexampled en- 
ergy to his look, utterance, and action. 
Bold, fervent, pungent, and popular in 
his eloquence, no other uninspired man 
ever preached to so assemblies, or 
enforced the simple truths of the Gos- 
pel by motives so persuasive and awful, 
and with an influence so powerful on 
the hearts of h™ hearers. He died of 
asthma, September 30, 1770, suddenly 
exchanging his life of unparalleled la- 
bors for his eternal rest.” 


The house where WHITEFIELD 
died, now known as the Whitefield 
House, is situated on the lower side 
of School Street, in an: ancient por- 
tion of Newburyport. | 

The sketches from which our in- 
teresting engravings on this page 
have been made were furnished by Mr. Harry 
REMICK. 
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THE. HEN PHEASANT AND YOUNG. 


Ix these days of erudite research it would 
form a very interesting theme for an antiquarian 
naturalist to trace the pheasant from the period 
alluded to by the great Spanish epigrammatist— 

‘“‘Argiva primum sum transportata carina ; 

Anté mihi notum nil nisi Phasis erat"— 
down to the present time. He could describe 
how these birds were abducted from the borders 
of the celebrated Asiatic river to the classic land 
of Greece, and how they have spread nearly over 
the whole globe. From Colchis, Mingrelia, and 
other countries bordering on the Caspian, they 
have proceeded westward through Greece, from 
the shores of the Baltic to the Cape of Good 
Hope and the island of Madagascar. Eastward, 


they have extended through Media to the most. 


remote parts of China, Japan, and Tartary. In 
Africa they are khown on the West Coast. In 
Europe, too, they have colonized Spain, Italy, the 
islands in the Gulf of Naples, Germany, Silesia, 
Bohemia, France, and England. ‘The ancient 
writers give us a vivid sketch of how the pheasant 
formed one of those gastronomic victims which 
were sacrificed to the whim of the depraved and 
gormandizing HELIOGABALUs as a bonne-bouche 
for his pet and pampered lions. We may remem- 
ber the anecdote of the King of Lydia, who, when 
seated on his throne, adorned with royal mag- 
nificence,and all the pomp of Eastérn splendor, 
asked Soton if he had ever beheld ‘any thing so 
fine. ‘The Greek philosopher, unmoved by the 
objects before him, replied ‘‘ that, after having 
seen the beautiful plumage of the pheasant, he 
could be astonished at no other finery.” 


shore of the Euxine Sea. 


OLD WHITEFIELD HOUSE, NEWBURYPORT, MASS. 


The common pheasant is almost as well known 
as the barn-door fowl;. and, without entering 
into any details respecting this bird, it may not 
be out of place to know when it was first intro- 
duced into Europe. It is said, as we have al- 
ready remarked, that the pheasant came origin- 
ally from the banks of the Phasis, in Colchis, a 
country of Asia, extending along the eastern 
According to fabu- 
lous history, the first pheasant was brought into 
Greece by Jason, on his return from the Argo- 
nautic expedition. ArisTOPHANES, who lived 400 
years before the Christian era, mentions the bird 
in his play called ‘‘ Nubes,’’ where Strepsiades 
says, ‘* Not if you would present me with the 
pheasants fed by Leogoras’”—Leogoras being an 
Athenian roué and epicure of the first class. 
ARISTOTLE, MARTIAL, and Puiny frequently al- 
lude to the pheasant; and Mantra, who, in one 
of his epigrams, calls it ‘‘ Phasiana Colchorum,” 
thus writes : 

**Si Libycwe nobis volucres et Phasides essent, 

Acciperes: et nunc accipe sortis aves.” 

The modern Italians call it‘‘‘ Fasiano,” the 
French ‘‘ Faisan,” the Germans ‘‘ Fasan,” in old 
English ‘‘ Fesaunt.”” It seems more than prob- 
able that the pheasant was first introduced into 
England by the Norman followers of WILLIAM 
THE CONQUEROR, although we.can only trace it 
to the time of Epwarp I. (a.p. 1300). In the 
days of Ricuarp II. this bird was esteemed a 
princely delicacy ; and when GeorGe NEVILLE 
was created Archbishop of York, in Epwarp 
THE Fourtu’s reign, ‘‘two hundred pheasants 
appeared on the tabjte as one item in that good- 
ly banquet.” 

The hen pheasant is smaller, and does not ex- 
hibit that brilliancy of plumage which distin- 
guishes the male; the colors, instead of being a 
glossy purple, green, blue, and reddish chestnut, 
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THE FAMILY’ RELIC.—([See Pace 542.] 
¥ | ‘ ’ 
variegated with black and white, and mixed with | finely spotted with black, which the male bird | In her natural state the female makes her nest |! indulging their appetites in insect luxury, while 
deep orange, are light and dark brown, mixed | possesses. The hen makes her nest on the ground, | of dry grass and leaves: The young birds are | the mother is evidently listening to the sound of 
with black, the breast being finely freckled with | like the partridge, and lays from twelve to fifteen | very difficult to rear, and they must be supplied | an approaching footstep. Should it be that of a 
small black spots on a light ground, while the | olive-colored eggs, which are smaller than those. | with ants’ eggs, which is the food the old one | poacher, armed with » net, she will realize that 
space round the eye is covered with feathers, free | of the domestic hen.“ The young follow the’| leads them to gather when wild in the woods. | grief Macduff describes: ‘* What, all my pretty. ‘ 
from that mark, in appearance like scarlet cloth | mother as soon as they are freed from the shell. | In our illustration some of the brood may be seen | chickens and their dam, at one fell swoop e" ; 
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THE FAMILY RELIC. 


Tue scene rendered by Mr. Bearp in our) 


The 

| farmer is reduced to an extremity, and is 
eompelled to sell the old white horse. ‘The bar- 
gain is being concluded, but the family stands 
around in dismay at its loss. One of the girls 
urges the father not to let the dear old relic go; 
some of the children are weeping; and even the 
baby seems to put in its protest against the sale. 
The picture is very suggestive and full of feeling. 


tion on-page 541 is full of pathos. 


ae 


THE EVE OF ST. BARTHOLOMEW. 

Tue subject of the picture from which our en- 
graying i$ taken having over and over again been 
vlopted by artists who sought a scene in which 
intense human interest might b> expressed, great 
credit is due to any one who may succeed in 
treating it from an original point of view. In 
this M. Ercese Ficuev has displayed genuine 
ability by the adoption of a method of treatment 
which may be described as realistic and historic- 
al. The whole scene—the marking of the doors, 
the reading of the list of victims, the treacherous 
confefencé in the streets su-soon tu be made hu- 
man shambles—every thing is depicted with an 
apmigpiative power which at once appeals to our 
truthtulpess. As one Jocks at the pic- 
tiire the figures seem to move. . We listen ‘tor 
the tail ng of the bell of Mt. Germain L Auxer- 
rois, which is to give the signal fur the massacre 
tu begin. A page of history is presented to us 
in @ form inexpressibly attractive, and we can 


Setise 


net forbear congratulating the pupil of Pact - 


tanocue on the vigor of drawing and ex- 
cellencé of composition which he has so success- 
tuily acquired from his eminent master. 


SAMUEL SMILES in his ** Huguenots” thus de- 
scribes the events of this memorable night: 

** between two.and three o clock in the morn- 

g of the 24th of August, 1572, as the king sat 
in his chamber with his mother and the DuKEe 
oF AxJgov, the great bell of the church of St. 
Auxerrois rang to early prayer. It was the ar- 
raved signal’for the massacre ‘to begin! Al- 
Host immediately after, the first pistol-shot was 
heard. . ‘Dliree hundred of the roval guard, who 
had been held in readiness during’ the night, 
rushed out into the Streets, shouting * For God 
and the King.’ ‘To distinguish themselves in the 
darkness, they wore a White sash On their left 
arm, aud.a white cross in their hats. 

** Before leaving the palace, a party of the 
guard murdered the retinue of the young King of 
Navarre, tlien the guests of in the 
Louvre. “Ry had come in the train of their 
chief, to be present at the celebration of his mar- 
riage with the sister of the King of France. One 
by one they were called from their rooms, march- 
ed down unarmed into the quadrangle, where 
they were hewed down before the very eves of 
their roval host. A more perfidious butchery is 
pr bably not to be found recorded in history. 

“At the same time, mischief was afoot 
throughout Paris. Le Cuarkoy, provost of the 
merchants, and Marcet, his ancient colleague, 
had mustered a large number of desperadoes, to 
whom respective quarters had been previously 
assigued, and they now hastened to enter upon 
their frightful morning’s work. The DuKE oF 
GUISE determined to Takinaie all others in the 
minrder of Coricny. Hastening to his hotel, the 
dukes party burst in the outer door, and the ad- 
Anival was roused from his slumber by the shots 

/tired at his followers in the court-yard below. 
tie rose from his couch, and though scarce able 
tu stand, fled to an upper chamber. ‘There he 
was tracked by his assassins, who stabbed him to 
death as he stood leaning against the-wall. His 
body was then thrown out of the window into 
the court-yard, The Duke or Guisr, who had 
been waiting impatiently below, hurried up to 


the corpse, and wipjng the blood from the ad- 


miral’s face, said, ‘I know him— it is he;’ then, 
Squrning the body with his foot, he called out to 
hfs followers, ‘Courage, comrades, we have be- 
gun well; now for the rest; the king commands 
it.’ ‘Then they rushed out again into the street. 

‘Firing was now heard in every quarter 
throughout Paris. The houses of the Huguenots, 
which had long been marked, were broken into, 
and men, women, atid children were sabred or 
shot down. It was of nv use trying to fly. The 
fugitives were sluughtered in the streets. ‘The 
king himself seized his arquebuse, and securely 
tired upon his subjects from the‘windows of the 
‘Louvre. For three days the.massacre continued. 
Corpses blocked the dvorways; mutilated bodies 
lay in every lane and passage; and thousands 
w¢re cast into the Seine, then swollen by a flood. 


- At length, on the fourtn day, when the fury of 


the assassins had become satiated. and the Hu- 
guenots were for He most part slain, a dead si- 
lence fell upon thé streets of Paris. 

** These dreadfal events at the capital were al- 
most ‘immediately followed by similar deeds all 
over France. From fifteen to eighteen hundred 
persons were killed at Lyons, and the dwellers 
on the Rhone below that city were horrified by 
the sight of the dead bodies floating down the 
river. Six hundred were killed at Rouen, and 
many more at Dieppe and Havre. The num- 
bers killed during the massacre throughout 


» France have been variously estimated. SuLty 


sdvs 70,000 were slain, though other writers es- 
timate the victims at 100,000, 

‘“SCATHARINE DE Mepicis wrote in triumph 
to Anva, to Puivip IT., and to the Pope, of the 


‘results of the three days’ dreadful work in Paris. 


When Puitip heard of the massacre, he is said 


to have laughed for the first and only time in his 


lite. Rote was thrown into a delirium of joy at 
the news. 
Grecory XIII, and his cardinals went in pro- 
cession from sanctuary to sanctuary to give God 
thanks for the massacre. ‘Lhe subject was or- 


° 


The cannon were fired at St. Angelo; 4 


| 


dered to be painted, and a medal was struck, 
with the Pope’s image on one siie, and the de- 
stroving angel on the other immolating the Hu- 
guenots. Cardinal Orsini was dispatched on a 
special mission to Paris to congratulate the king ; 
and on his passage through Lyons, the assassins 
of the Huguenots there, the blood on their hands 
scarce drv, knelt before the holy man in the ca- 
thedral and received his blessing. At Paris, the 


triumphant clergy celebrated the massacre by a 


public procession ; they determined to consecrate 
to it an annual jubilee on the day of St. Barthol- 
omew; and they too had a medal struck in com- 
memoration of the event, bearing the legend, 
‘Piety has awakened justice !’”’ 


SINGULARITIES. 


_ THAT man sprang originally from the dust of 
the earth, through the creative power of the Al- 
mighty, is a certain and unquestionable truth. 
Yet as out of that dust was also produced an 
endless variety of trees, plants, and tlowers, with 
ditterent forms, colers, and virtues, so, though 
all human bodies are formed of the same ma- 
terials, yet some have possessed abnormal and 
peculiar properties and qualities so removed from 
the constitution of gathers that every man may, 
in fact, be pronounced in-a greater or less de- 
gree-a moving miracle. Records of these ex- 
ceptional cgses go back to avery early period. 
Pliny, in his vatural history, and also Plutarch, 
mention some families or generations of such 
marvelous constitution that no venomous serpent 
would‘hurt them, but,.on the contrary, shun all 
contact. The spittle of these men, or their suck- 
ing the place, was medicinal to all who had been 
bitten or stung. Of this race were the Psylli 
and Marsi; also those of the Island of Cyprus, 
who were called Ophiogenes. A certain Exagon, 
embassador from that island, was, by command 
of a Rdman consul, put into-a huge barrel or 
pipe, wherein were many serpents, On purpose 
to make experiment and trial of the truth of this 
asserted property. The issue was, the serpents 
licked his body in all parts gently with their 
tongues,.as if they had been puppy dogs, while 
he sustained no injury, to the great wonder of 
all who were looking on. Avicenna writes of 
another that when he pleased he could put him- 
self into a palsy, and also provoke venomous 
creatures to bite him, of which they died, while 
he remained unhurt. Saint Augustine (Le Civi- 
tate Det ) says he knew a man who could per- 
spire intensely,-of his own accord, as often as he 
pleased. In Lloyd’s ** State Worthies” we find 
it written of Lord Bacon that he had one pe- 
culiar temper of body, which was that he always 
fainted at an eclipse of the moon, though he had 
no previous knowledge that such an event was 
about to happen. 

‘Pontanus tells a story of one Colano, of Ca- 
tania, in Sicily, surnamed the Fish, who was 
even more than amphibiousg‘and lived longer 
in the water than on land. Jie was constrained 
every day to pass many hours. in the sea, and 
said that if he was much absent thence he could 
scarcely breathe or live, and that it would be his 
death to forbear. He was such a prodigious 
swimmer that he preferred storms and tempests, 
and could swim twenty or thirty miles on a 
stretch. 
ing for a valuable silver goblet which the king 


had caused to be cast in as a prize to him who. 


could fetch it from the bottom, he there perished, 
for he never rose to the surface aggin, being ei- 
ther pierced by a huge sword-fish ( pescia spada), 
or entangled in the cavities of a ro¢k. 

Omthe 14th of March, 1729, was born Charles, 
the son of Richard Charlesworth, a carrier at 
Longnor, in the county of Stafford. At his 
birth he was under the common size, but he 
grew so amazingly fast that by the time he was 
four years old he was near four feet high, and in 
strength, agility, and bulk equal to a fine boy of 
ten. At five he measured four feet seven inches, 
weighed eighty-seven pounds, could with ease 
carry a man of fourteen stone weight, had ev- 
ery sign of puberty, and worked as an adult at 
his father’s business. ‘This was the time of his 
full vigor, from whence he began gradually’ to 
fall away in strength and bulk, like a man in the 
decline of life. At the age of seven his strength 
was gone, his body totally_emaciated, his eyes 
sunk, and his head palsied. He died with all the 
signs of extreme old age, and as if the months 
he had lived had been years. ‘The above is ex- 
tracted from an account published by Mr. Smith, 
a surgeon at Longnor, by whom it was trans- 
mitted to the Royal Society. It is also con- 
firmed in the Gentleman's Magazine for Decem- 
ber, 1734. 

Dr. George Cheyne, a celebrated physician, 
who died in 1743 at the age of eighty-two, wrote 
a celebrated work called ** The English Malady: 
a Treatise on Various Diseases.” In it we find 
the following singular recital: ‘‘ Colonel Towns- 
hend, a gentleman of. honor and integrity, had 
for many years been‘ afflicted with a nephritic 
complaint. His illness increasing and hisstrength 
decaying, he carne from Bristol to Bath in a lit- 
ter, in autumn, and lay af the Bell Inn. Dr. 
Baynard and I” (Dr. Cheyne) ‘* were called in to 
him, and attended him twice a day, but his vom- 
itings continuing incessant and obstinate against 
all remedies, we despaired of his recovery. While 
he was in this condition he sent for us one morn- 
ing. We waited on him, with Mr. Skrine, his 
apothecary. We found his senses clear and his 
mind calm; his nurse and several servants were 
about him. He said he wanted us to give him 
some explanation of an odd sensation he had for 
some time observed and felt, which was that he 
could die or expire when he pleased, and yet by 


an effort, or somehow, he could come to life- 


again, which he had several times tried before 
he asked our opinion. We heard this with sur- 
prise; but as it was not to be accounted for 


At last, in the Straits.of Messina, div- 


| 


on ordinary principles, we could hardlv believe 
the fact as he related it, much less give any ac- 
‘count of it, unless he should please to.make the 


experiment? before us, which we were unwilling 


he should do, lest in his weak condition he might 
carry it too far. He continued to talk very dis- 
tinctly and sensibly for above a quarter of an 
hour respecting this surprising sensation, and in- 
sisted so much on our seeing the trial made that 
we were at last forced to comply. We all three 
felt his pulse first; it was distinct, though not 
strong, and his heart had its usual beating. He 
composed himself on his back, and lay in a still 
posture for some time. While I grasped his 
right hand, Dr. Baynard laid his on his hedrt, 
and Mr. Skrine held a clean looking-glass to his 
mouth. I found his pulse sink gradually, till at 
last I could not find any by the most exact and 
nice touch. Dr. Baynard was unable to dis- 
tinguish the least motion in his heart, or Mr. 
Skrine the slightest soil of breath on the bright 
mirror he held to his lips. ‘Then each of us by 
turns examined his arm, heart, and breath, but 


“could not by the closest scrutiny discover the 


least symptom of life in him. We reasoned a 


could, and all of us, judging it inexplicable and 
unaccountable, and finding he still continued in 
the same condition, we began to conclude that 
he had indeed carried the experiment too far, 
and at last were satisfied that he was actually 
dead, and were preparing to leave him. ‘This 
continued about half an hour. As we were go- 
ing away we observed some movement about the 
body, and, upon examination, tound his pulse 
and the motion of his heart gradually return- 
ing; he began:to breathe gently and speak 
softly. We were all astonished to the last de- 
gree at this unexpected change; and, after some 
further conversation with him and among our- 
selves, went away. fully satisfied as to the par- 
ticulars of this fact, but confounded and puzzled, 
and not able to form any rational scheme that 


tended to believe, that he possessed this same 
faculty; and Celsus, in the reign of Tiberius, 
names @ ‘priest of Apollo who, he says, was 
similarly endowed. r 


ANIMAL MECHANISM. 


StrpeEnts of natural history have a perpetual 
feast in the contemplation of the economy they 
discover in the structure and lodgment of the 
various organs which give perfection to the body. 
The packing of the liver, to have it occupy the 
least room, but, above ‘all, the manner of stow- 
ing the brain so as to have it exactly fill the 
skull, excites the highest admiration of those 
most familiar with this system of economizing 
room in Nature's handiwork. The human Drain, 
for example, is supposed to be made up of dis- 
tinewcords, lying side by side, too numerous and 
too delicately small to ever be displayed, 
but rolled up in balls, under the name of gan- 
glia, lobes, and hemispheres, occupyin}xthe least 
possible space consistent with their ap riate 
functions. If each cord were carried out in a 
straight line they might be from fifty to a hun- 
dred feet in length! ‘There is one important 
characteristic gland in a man which is scarcely 
larger than a nutmeg, wholly made up of parallel 
tubes exceeding thirty feet in length. .In the 
nasal cavities of carnivorous animals which hunt 
their prey by the sense of smell, the olfactory 
nerves, hardly the size of 
the little finger, if they could be unrolled and 
unfolded would pre: broad sheet of nery- 
_ous surface several feet square. ‘These are but 
a few examples of the curious arrangements dis- 
coverable in animal organization, where import- 
ant and complicated machinery is put into the 
smallest imaginable space, so as to insure com- 
pactness, security, and symmetry, by economy in 
packing. Birds present very marked examples 
of this kind of animal perfection, but especjally 
in an additional contrivance by which the ¥eight 
of their bodies when at roost acts upon & com; 
pound lever, the arrangement of their legs being 
such that their toes cling to a limb while they 
are unconscious or asleep. 


THE SHOCK-PEDDLER. 


My favorite patterer is a man with a face of 
sickly sallow brown, an immense comforter round 
his neck, and a long-tailed—I may say many- 
tailed—coat, for it is ragged. He is attended 
always by a fat, baggy woman inacloak. ‘The 
man’s voice is solemn and deep, the woman’s 
harsh and creaking, especially when she means 
it to be most persuasive to the public. They go 
about with a traveling galvanic battery, and ad- 
minister artificial ‘‘ pins and needles” to the 
street public. ‘The man mouths the long words 
with infinite relish as he describes, in a kind of 
cadence, the benefits he offers for a penny. 

‘‘This powerful little machine,” says he, ‘‘ en- 
tirely free from shock, is a sure cure for tooth- 
ache, shortness of breath, gout, ague, rheuma- 
tism, nervous ability” (sic), ‘‘and diseases of 
the digestive organs.” Then, much quicker: 
‘* Relieve the ed, clear the eyes, cause the blood 
t’ circ’late in prop’ manner. Is there any other 
party would like to try the slow, mild, and pleas- 
ing sensation at won penny ?” o 

When a patient is on the rack he dilates on his 
sufferings and enlarges on his agonies, by way 
of encouragement to the rest of the public.+ It is 
also to be noticed that if the patient is a boy of 
ten years old he describes him to the public as 
‘*the young man ;” but if a boy of fourteen he 
refers to him as *‘:the gentleman.” 

‘¢The gentleman will take notice” (or ‘‘ the 
young man,” as it may be) *‘ that the signal for 
stopping the power of this beautiful little machine 


is given by the word ‘Woe!’ ‘The gentleman 


might account for it." —Cardan believed, or pre- 


long time on this odd appearance as well as we | 


will remember that at the word ‘ Woe!’ the wole 


of it will be immediately stopped.” (Aside to 
boy): ‘* Now, you veut stoopid, don't you go 
a-letting go the handles when-you've had enoug) 
of it, but just sav ‘Woe!’ Do you understand ? 
Very well, then ; lay hold.” (Aloud to the pub- 
lic): ** The slow, mild, and pleasing sensation is. 
how passing through the gentleman’s system at 
a pressure of ten degrees, giving the greatest of 
satisfaction” (turns the button). ‘‘ The gentle- 
man is now enjoying the electric fluid at a power 
of twenty degrees—now of THIRTY” (the gentle- 
mah is holding his breath with the ‘‘ enjoyment,” 
nis teeth clenched, and his eyes staring wildly )— 


**now of FORTY” (the gentleman’s hands clutch | 


the handles very tight, and tremble up and down 
with the slow, mild, and pleasing sensation, while 
his feet dance under him). ‘** The gentleman is 
now going to enjoy the ful\power of this fnvig- 
orative little machine. — Remember the word 
‘Woe!’ Sir.” But with woe unutterable depict- 
ed on his face—with ‘* Woe!” screeched from a 
mouth formerly paralyzed by pain, and now sud- 
denly opened in panic, the boy drops the han- 
dles, and the ‘* wole” of it is immediately stopped. 

Very often two ‘* gentlemen” or ** young me.’ 
partake together of the ‘* slow, mild, and }1f/s- 
ing: sensation,” under agreement that the one 
who first cries ‘‘ Woe!” is to pay for the woes of 
both. 

The last time I saw the traveling shock-mer- 


. chant he was assuring a poor, drabbled woman, 


in answer to her mer 2. his machine was 
invaluable as a curative for headaches ** w!-en 
people had been out on the loose.” So she feiched 
her husband and treated him to a pennyworil. 
He bore it meekly, with a resigned and some- 
what sodden aspect. When it was over he said 
he thought it had done him good; and he went 
and had twopenny-worth of gin. 


Tue American Agriculturist for July contained an 
article classing the well-known firm of Hunter & Co., 
of Hinsdale, N. H., with swiudlers, and charging ther 
with dealing in counterfeit money. This isthe cha: e 
for which Hunter & Co. have brought a suit for jibe! 
against the above-named journal, laying damages at 
$20,000. It seems evident that somebody is mistaken. 
Hunter & Co. haye been known for many years as 
extensive booksellers and publispers, and can bring 
plentiful testimony that they are reliable ahd honor- 
able business men. If not guilty of the crime charged, 
they have certainly much better grounds for damaves 
than is the case in most newspaper libel suits. —Spring- 
Jeld Republican, July 31, 1869. 


Dysrepsta TABLETS cure Indigestion, Heartburn, and 
Sour Stomach. Fifty Cents per Box. Mailed for 60c. 
Sold by druggists. 8S. G. Wexuine, 571 Broadway. 


AceEnts Wanted.—Hinkley Knitting Machine. Knits 
every thing. Send to office, 176 Broadway, for Circulars. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


WEDLOCK; 


Or, Tue Ricur ReEvations or THE Sexes, is a new 
and popular Summer Book, giving practical—scientitic 
—instruction as to who should and who should not 
marry. Booksellers have it; $150, or in extra gilt, $2. 
Sent, first post, by 8S. R. WELLS, 389 Broadway, N. Y. 


GET IT PURE. 


A pint of Pain Paint for $5, a quart for $8, or a gal- 
lon for $20, double strength, with full directions, will 
be sent to any person, free of Express charves, on re- 
ceipt of the money at Dr. R..L. Wovcort’s Office, 151 
Chatham Square, New York; or 6 pint bottles of An- 
nihilator, for Catarrh and Colds in the head, on re- 


ceipt of $6. Small bottles sold at all Druggists. 


PIANOS and ORGANS, 


Prices greatly reduced for Cash. New Seven-Octave 
Pianos,Jof first-class makers, for $275 and upward. 
New C$binet Organs for $45 and upward. Second- 
hand Pianos, Melodeons, and Organs from $40 to $175, 
at 481 Broadway, N. Y. HORACE WATERS. 


CHARLES READE'S 


LAY, 


WHITE LIES, | 


AND THE 


SEVEN CURSES 


OF LONDON 
By JAMES GREENWOOD, the ‘‘ Amateur Casual,” 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York, 
Have Just Ready : 


PLAY. A Novel. By Reape and 
Dion BovorcatLr. 8vo, Paper, 25 cents. 


II. 
HITE LIES. A Novel. By Cuanries Reape. 
8vo, Paper, 35 cents. Uniform with Harper's 
Popular Editions of ‘‘ Ward Cash," * Griffith Gaunt,” 
‘‘ Never Too Late to Mend,” Foul Play,” ‘‘ Love Me 
Little, Love Me Long,” &c. 
III. 
2 kgs SEVEN CURSES OF LONDON. By James 
GREENWOoOoD, the ‘‘ Amateur Casual,” Author of 
““‘The True History of a Little Ragamuffin,” “ Reu- 
ben Davidger,” ‘‘Wild Sports of the World,” &c. 
Svo, Paper, 25 cents. 


gw Harrer & Broturrs will send either of the above 


books by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 
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FOR BOSTON 


VIA FALL RIVER DIRECT. 
The/world-renowned steamers * 


RISTOL and PROVIDENCE, 
Com’r BRAYTON, Com'r SIMMONS, 
Will Leave (Alternate Days) Daily, 

FROM PIER—3SO—NORTH RIVER, 
(Fvot of Chambers Street), 
T 


DODWORTH'S CELEBRATED ORCHESTRA 


| Grand Promenade Concert 
EVERY EVENING. 
THE ONLY LINE RUNNING SUNDAY NIGHT. 
PROVIDENCE Passengers by the above 
steamers will leave Fall River at 30 A.M. 
ARRIVING at 6:30 A.M. 
.RETURNING will leave Providence at 5 P.M., 
making direct connection with the boat, aud allow- 
ng 8 a good night’s rest-on board each way. 
‘o 


yetter accommodate the public, 
NEWPORT and OLD COLONY, 


THE SPLENDID STEAMERS 
ComMANDER LEWIS, ComMaNnpER MILLER, 


WILL LEAVE (Alternate Days) DAILY, 
(Sundays excepted), 
FROM PIER—28—NORTH 
(Foot 6:30) v Stree 


——A 
_ BOSTON via NEWPORT. 


FREIGHT received at Pier 30 up to 5 P.M., 
and at Pier 23 up to 6:30 P.M., each evening. 
JAMES FISK, Jr., President, 
M R. SIMONS, Managing Director, 
CHAS. H. VAILE, General Passenger Agent, 
H. H. MANGAM, Freight Agent, 
NARRAGANSETT STEAMSHIP Compa ANY, 


H. A. HALL’ Ss 
Patent Improved India-Rub- 
ber Ankle Guard. 
Line! with French Patent- 
Leviner, to preveut 
removing hair. 
For Interfering or Close-Travel- 
ing Horses and Colts. 


= The best article ever: intro- 
=4' duced, for by their use the horse 
will immediately: widen his gait. 
They cau be cleaned in an in- 
—-Patant, and will last forever. 

© Sent to any part of the worid, 
by express, on receipt of $1 25. 
Also, every descrjption of Rus- 
BER. Boois, KNeEk and ANKLE 
Guarkps, and all kinds of Kub- 
ber Goods adapted to horses and 
carriages, with every useful arti- 
cle ever manufactured: of Rub- 
_ ber, at manufacturers’ prices, at 


H. A. HALL’S Rubber Warehouse, 
35 Milk Street, Boston. 


HILLS. 
CEMETERY. 


OFFICE, No. 124 BOWERY, N. Y¥., 
(Corner of Grand Street). 


OFFICERS: 


DRIGGS, President. 
WM. J. PEASE, Vice- President. 
WILLIAM MIL ES, Treasurer. 
WILLIAM EDWARDS, Secretary. 
A. 8. JARVIS, HERVEY G. LAW, 
VAN ALST, ALFRED M. WOOD, Trustees. 
N.G. PALMER, Sup’t and Surveyor. 


JOHN I. 


Agents Wanted. 


HE PICTORIAL FIELD- BOOK OF 
THE WAR ©F 1812; or, Illustrations, 
by Pen and Pencil, of the History, Biogra- 
* phy, Scenery, Relics, and Traditions of the 
Last War for American Independence. By 
Benson J. Lossine, Author of ‘* The Picto- 
rial Field-Book of the Revolution.” With 
&82 Illustrations, engraved on Wood by Los- 
sing & Barritt, chiefly from Original Sketches 
by the Author. Complete in One Volume, 
1084 pages, large 8vo. Price, in Cloth, 
$7 00; Sheep, $8 50; Full Roan, $9 00; 
Half Calf or Half Morocco extra, $10 00. 


The author has traveled more than ten thousand 
miles in this country and the Canadas, with note-book 
and pencil in hand, visiting places of historic interest 
connected with the War of 1S1 2, from the Great Lakes 
to the Gulf of Mexico, gathering up, recording, and de- 
lineating every thing ~ of special value not found in 
books, and making imself familiar with the.battle- 
fields of that war, “Access to the archives of govern- 
ment, state and national, and to private collections, 
was freely given him; and from the lips of actors in 
the events of that strugcle he received the most in- 
teresting information concerning it, which might have 
perished with them. 

The results ofthe author's researches and labors are 
given in one imperial octavo volume of over a thousand 
pages, containing eight hundred and eighty-two en- 
gr: ivings in the style of the Firip-Book or Tuk Revo- 
LUTION, to which this magniticent work is an indis- 
pensable companion. It takes up the narrative of 
storie events where the former work leaves it, an’ 
in a careful manner gives a lively account of the per- 
ils of the country immediately succeeding the Revo- 
lution; thé struggles of the new nation with the allied 
poavers of the British and Indians in the Northwest ; 
the origin and growth of politi¢al parties in the 
United States, and their relations to the War of 1812; 
the influence of the F rench Revolution and of French 
politics in giving complexion to parties in this coun- 
pe the first war of the Barbary: powers ; the effects 

the wars of Napoleon on the public policy of the 
United States; the Embargo and kindred Acts, and 
the kindling of the war in 1812 2 

Theevents of the war are given in greater detail 
than in any work ever published on the subject, and 
the narrative brings to view actors in the scenes whose 
deeds have not been hitherto recorded. On this ac- 
count it is specially interesting to many of the older 
families of the country. 

The illustrations of this superb work are similar in 
character to those of the Firitp-Boox or THE REVOLv- 
TION. The construction of the narrative differs from 


that only in having historical events-ar rangedin chro-_ 


nological order. It forms a continuation of the his- 
tory ‘of our country from the close of the Revolution, 
in i7 83, to the end of the ig meen war with Great Brit- 
ae in 1815. Nothing has been spared by the author 

publishers in their endeavors to make it the most 
perfect, attractive, and useful volume on the subject 
ever offered to the public. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Pustisners, 
Squake, New 


| tiers; for $1 0: 


to 335 Broadway. 
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THE COLLINS 
WATCH FACTORY.” 


The Collins Metal and Jewelry Factory has re- 
moved from 37 Nassau Street to their splendid 
New Offices, 


No. 335 BROADWAY. 


over three years, and give universal satisfaction ; 
and although sold at so moderate a price, are not 


costing $150 and $200. They have been greatly 
improved, but the price remains the same, $15. 
Those of extra tine finish, $20. Gents’ and La- 
dies’ sizes. Jewelry of the ‘richest styles, in every 
respect equal to the finest gold, at one-tenth the 
price. We have but 


ONE OFFICE, NO AGENTS, 


and are not respunsible for the bogus and worth- 

less goods sold at cheap jewelry establishments. 

Our Factory is the ONLY PLACE where the Gen- 

— Collins Metal Watches and Jewelry can be 
ad. 


C. E. COLLINS & CO., 


No. 335 Broadway, cor. Worth Street, 


(Up 


pe YOUR OWN PRINTING. 


The Novelty is the best 
Press ever invented with 
which to do your own 
printing, and is second 
to none for the use of Gen- 
eral Job Printers. 

Price of Presses, $15, $80, 
we $32, $50. 

Send to BENJ. 0. WOODS, 

. Proprietor, 351 Federal St., 
Boston, Mass., for circular containing tes- 
timonials from all parts of the country, with specimens 
of work done on the press, and specimen sheets of 
Types, Cuts, Borders, &c. 


SWEET 


SwEet is warranted 
equal—dose for dose—t» the sul- 
phate (bitter) Quinine, with the 
important advantage of being 
sweet instead of bitter. 

Svapnra is Opium Pvrirtep of 
its sickening and poisonous prop- 
erties. It is the most perfect 


QUININE. 
SVAPNIA. OPIATE 


Sold by druggists, prescribed by best physicians. 
STEARNS, FARR, & CO., Chemists, New York. 


$100 PER DAY DISCONTINUED. 


Having obtained an extensive and wide-spread sale 


for our ‘‘CENTURY”" brand of Fine-Cut Chewing 


Tobacco, we desire to announce that we shall not pack 
daily $100-in the small tin-foil papers after this date, 
July 1st, 1869, its merits being so favorably recognized 
that this inducement is no longer necessary. To 
avoid misapprehension, however, we woyld add that 
we shall continue ack orders for elegant Meer- 
schaum Pipes in o YACHT CLUB" and 
UREKA” brands¥of Smvking Tobacco. 

This YACHT CLUB” is devoid of Nicotine, 
and can not injure the health, and is especially rec- 
ommended to people of sedentary occupations or nerv- 
ousgonstitutions. 

e trade are invited to send for circulars. 


P. LORILLARD, New York. 


IMPROVED ALUMINIUM BRONZE |; 


HUNTING-CASED WATCHES. 


The Improved 
Bronze is a metal differing en- 
tirely from any ever offered to 
the public. Its qualities and 
resemblance to Gold are such 
that even gases have been 
deceived. It has seriously oc- 
cupied the attention of scien- 
tific men, and-has not oD 


the press in consequence of its 
peculiar properties, but has 
also obtained a Gold Medal 
at the Paris Exposition. 

The movements are well fin- 
ished, perfectly regulated, and as all these goods are 
manufactured in my own factory, I am enabled to 
warrant them as excellent time-keepers. 

RICE FROM $16 TO $22. 

’ Further details will be found in my peasaiiitek: which 
will be sent, postpaid, on demand. 

Goods gent b ye C.O. D., with charges 

Address JULES D. HUGUENIN VUILLEMIN, 

No. 44 Nassau Street, New York. 


‘*As natural as Thackeray, and more 
real than Dickens.” 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York, 


; have just published: 
My Daughter Elinor. 
A NOVEL 


 8vo, Paver, $1 25. 


In some respects it will be justly recarded as the 
most successful attempt yet made to depi ct truthfully 


the aspects, traits, and tendencies—in a word, the nor- - 


mal characteristics of our manuers and social eharac- 
ters.—Boston Transcript. 


tw Sent by mail, postage prepaid, to any) part of the 
United States, on receipt of $1 25. 


$10 PER DAY GUARANTEED 


Agents to sell the Homer Srwine Macuine. 
It makes the Look 8TITOH, ALIKE ON BOTH SIDES, has 
the under-feed, andis equal in every respect to any Sew- 
ing Machine ever invented. Price $25. W arranted for 
5 years. Send for circular. Address Jounson, CLARK, 
& Co., Boston, Mase., Pittsburgh, Pa., or St. Louis, Mo. , 


ARLOR STE AM ENGINE: made. entire- 
ly of Metal; Boiler and Frfnace complete; will 
work for hours if supplied with waiter, &c. : free from 
danger; a child can work it. Sent free, with instruc- 
three for $2 50. - Address 
WALTER HOL T, No. 102 Nassau Street, New York. 


: Agents! Read This! 


WE WILL PAY AGENTS A SALARY 
of $30 per week and expenses, or allow a 
large commission, to sell our newand wonderful inven- 
tions. Address M. WAGNER & CO., Marshall, Mich. 


MPLOYMENT that pave. For partienlars, 
address 8S. M. SPENCER & CO., Brattleboro, Vt. 


called forth the eulogiums 


| Bazar, the n 


GRAND EXCURSION TO 


KE SUPERYOR. 


1 splendid steamer METEOR leaves Cleveland, 
Ohid, on Friday, July 16th and 30th, August 13th‘a: ud 
27th, at 8 o’clock, P.M., and Detroit, Mich., the fol- 
lowing evenings at 10 0 "clock, for Superior City, Du- 
luth, and all points of interest on Lake Superior. 

Rooms secured and other information obtained by 
application to 
HANNA & CO., Ag'ts, Cleveland, O.; 
BUCKLEY & CO., ‘Ag’ ts, Detroit, Mich. ; 
or J. T. WHITING, Manager, Detroit, Mich. 


ONLY ONE DOLLAR 


FOR ZION°S HERALD to Jan. Ist, 1870. 
first-class Illustrated Religious Journal of 16 stir 
200 Contributors ; 5 Editors. The cheapest paper in 
the land. $250 a in advance. Specimen cop- 
ies free. WINSLOW, Publisher, 
11 Cornhill, Boston. 
Good we like Excellence better than 
Sham.—Inquire concerning 


RIVERVIEW: MILITARY ACADEMY, 
POUGHKEEPSIE, N. We. 

wide-awake, thorough - going School for Boys 
wishing to be trained for Business, for College, or 
for West Point or the Naval Academy. 

_ OTIS BISBEE, A.M., Principal and Proprietor. 
GENTS WANTED-—$75 to $300 per 
month sure, and no risk. We want to cng* ge 
a good agent in every county in the U.S and 
Canadas to sell our Everlasting Patent White 
Wire Clothes Lines. Warranted to last a lifetime 
and never rust. For fall particulars to Agents, 
address the American Wore Co., 75 W illiam St., 
New York, or 16 Dearborn St., Chicago, Il. 


© IT NOW.—Don't delay, but send 25 cents at 

once and receive MAPLE LEAVES for twelve 

months. It is the cheapest, the best, and the most 

popular Monthly err Specimen copies sent on 

receipt of a stam ress 
oO. . A. ROORBACH, No. 102 Nassau St., N. Y. 


ESTEYX | COTTAGE ORGAN is the 

best and cheapest. 
ments—Voxr Humana and Vox Jubilante. 

J. ESTEY & CO., Sole Manuf*rs, Brattleboro, Vt. 


T DR. HERO’S SCHOOL for YOUNG 
LADUIES are advantages to be found in no 
other school in the worl EMILY A. RIVE, Prin- 
cipal. Send for circular 16 
kr. J. HERO, Westboro, Mass. 
S9 A 


‘Harper's 


. FULLAM, 650 Broadway, N. Y. 
TERMS FOR 1869, 


Harper's One Year...... $+ 00 
Harprr’s WEEKLY, One Year...... 4 00 
Harrer’'s Bazar, One Year...... 4 00 


Harper's MaGazine, WEEKLY, and Harper's 
Bazar, to one address, for one year, $10 00; or aby 
two for $7 00. 

An Extra Copy of either the Macazinr, = See or 
Bazar will be supplied gratis for ever); Club of Five 
Supscripers at $4 each, in one remittance; or, Six 
Copies for $20 00, without extra copi. 

The Postage within the United States is for the 
MAGAZINE 24 cents a year, for the Wreek.ty or Bazar 
20 cents a year, payable yearly, semi-yearly, or quar- 
terly, at the office where received. Subscriptions rom 
the Dominion of Canada must be accompanied with 
24 cents additional for the MaGazing, or 20 cents for 


surpassed in appearance and for time by gold ones . 


Contains the latest improve-- 


These superior Watches have now been in use , 


the WEEKLY or Bazar, to prepay the United States © 


ostage, 

. The Volumes of the Macazrnz commence with the 
Numbers for June and December of each year. Sub- 
scriptions may commence with any Number. When 
no time is specified, it will.be understood that the 
subscriber wishes to Vegin with the first Number of 
the current Volume, and back Numbers will be sent 
accordingly. 


The Volumes of the WEEKriy commence with the 


year. When notime is specified, it will be understood 
that the subscriber wishes to commence with the Num- 
ber next after the receipt of his order. 

Subscribers to th® Magazine, Wrekry, or Bazar 


will find on each wrapper the Number. with which. 


their subscription expires. 
when the term of subscription closes. 
sary to give notice of discontinuance. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 


Itis not neces- 


payable to the order of Harrrr & Broriuers is prefer- | 


able to Bank Notes, since; should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen,it can be renew ed without loss to 

the sender. 
In ordering the Magazine, the 
name and address fe; 


or_ the 
dad be clearly Writ- 


When the directi#nis to be ghauged, both the 
old and the new given.| 


TERMS FOR in Harper's Penrovrears. 
Harper’s Manazine.—Whole Pace, $250; Half Page, 
$125; Quarter Page, $70—each insertion; or, for a less 
space, $1 50 per Line, each insertion. 
Harper's Weekly.—Inside Pages, $150 per Line; 
Outside Page, $2 00 per Line—each, insertion. 


Each periodical is stopped’ 


Harper's Bazar.—$1 00 per Line; Cuts and Display, ! 


$1 25 per Line—each insertion. 
Address HARPER & BROTHERS, New Yous. 


| 


HARPER & BROTHERS, | 


FRANKLIN SQUARE, NEW YORK, 
Havé iust Published: 


PICTORIAL FIELD-BOOK OF THE WAR OF 1812; 
or, IMustrations, by Pen and Pencil, of the History, 
Biography, Sceuer y, Relics, and Traditions of the 
Last War for American Independence. BY BENSON 
J. Lossine, Author of Pictorial Field-Bock 
of the Revolution.” With 882 Illustrations, en- 
ny on Wood by Lossing and Barritt; chiefly 


rom Original Sketches by the Author. Comple: e 
in One Volume, lus4 pages, large 8vo. Price, iu 
Cloth, #7 00; Sheep, $8 50; Full Roan, $900; Half 


Calf ur extra; $10 


THE SEVEN CURSES OF LONDON. By James 
GREEN Woop, the Amateur Casual,” Author of 
True Histary ora nittle Ragamuffin,” ** Reuben Dav- 
idger,” “Wid Sports of the World,’ S8vo, Pa- 
per, 25 


FAMOUS LONDON MERCHANTS. A Book for 
oys. By H. R. Fox Bourne. With Portrait of 
Peabody aud 24 iilustrations. 160, Clothy 


SIGHTS AND SENSATIONS IN FRANCE, GER- 
MANY, AND SW ITZERLAND; ,Or, Exper: ences 
of an American Journalist in r°3 By Epwarp 
Burrum. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50, 


SANDS’S PHILOSOPHY . «OF TEACHING. Tie 
Teacher, the Pupil, “School. By 
Sanps. 8vo, Cloth, $1 60 


FIVE ACRES TOO MU CH. A Truthful Elucida- 
tien of the Attractions of the Country, and a Care- 
ful Consideration of the Question of Profit 
as involved in Amateur Farming, with much Valu- 
able Advice and Instruction to these about Puarcha-- 
ing. Large or Small Places in the Rural Distriets. 
By Roserr B. Rooseverr. With Characteristic 
lustrations. 12mv, Cloth, $1 50, 


THREE SEASONS IN EUROPEAN VINEYARDS. 
Treating of Vine-Cultare; Vine Di-ease and its 
Cure: Wine- Making and Wi ines, Red aud Whiie; 
Wine-Drinking as affecting Health By 
WwW ILLIAM J. i2mo, Cloth, $1 50 


RHETORIC: a Text- Book, designed for Use in 
Schools and Colleges, aud for Private Study. Ey 
Rev. E. O. Haven, D:D., LL.D., President «f the 
Northwestern University. Cloth, $1 


A PARSER AND ANALYZER FOR BEGINNERS, 
with Diagrams and Sumvestive Pictures. By *RAN- 
ois A. Marcu, Professor of the English Language 
and Com arative Philology in L afayette Colles 


Author of ‘‘ Method of P hilologic al Study of the Bn: 
Language,” ‘Compar ative Grammar of the 
pbglo-S anguage,” &c. 16mo, Cloth, 40 cents. 


THE many ARCHIPELAGO: The Land of the 
Orang-Utah and the Bird of Paradise. A Narra- 
tive of Travel, with Studies of Man and Nature. By 
Atrrep Russet Warrace, Author of “Travels on 


the Amazon and Rio Negro,” ** Palm Trees of the, 


Amazon,” &c. With Ten Maps aud Fifty-one ele- 
gant Illustrations. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $3 50. 


FISHING IN AMERICAN WATERS. By Genio 
C. Scorr. With 170 Illustrations. Crown Svo, Cloth, 
$3 50. 


HARPER'S HAND-BOOK FOR TRAVELLERS 
IN EUROPE AND THE EAST. Being a Guide 
through France, Belgium, Holland, Germany, Aus- 
tria, Italy, Egypt, Syria, Turkey, Greece, Switzer- 
land, Tyrol, Russia, Denmark, Sweden, Spain, 

Great Britain and“Ireland. With a Railroad Map 
corrected up to 1869. By W. Pembroke 
Revised Edition: Eighth Year. Large izmo, Leath- 
er, Pocket-Book Ferm, $7 50. 


HARPER'S PHRASE*ROGK; or, Hand-Book of 
Travel Talk for Travellers and Schovis. Being a 
Guide to Conversations in English, French, German, 
and Italian, on a New and Improved Method.. 


Travellers.” By W. Pemuroxe Fetriner. Assisted 
by Professors of Heidelberg University. With con- 
cise and explicit Rules for the Pronunciation of 
the different Languages. Square 16mo, Flexible 
Cloth, $1 50. 


The New Novels 


PUBLISHED BY 
HARPER & BROTHERS, 


New York. 


HETTY. By Kineatry, AuthoF of * Stret- 
ton,” &c. Svo, Paper, 25 cents. 


MY DAUGHTER ELINOR. A Novel of American 
Society. Svo, Paper, $1 25. 


CORD AND CREESE. By the Author’ of ‘*The 
Dodge Club.” Illustrated. | 8vo, Paper, 75 cents. 


STRETTON. A Novel. By Henry Krnestey, Author 
of ‘*Hetty,” ‘*Geoffrey Hamlyn,” Ravenshoe,” 
&c. Svo, Paper, 40 cents. 


THE DODGE CLUB: or, . Italy in 1859. By Jamy 
Dr Mrentr, Author of “ Cord and Creese,” &¢. Wi 
One Hi Llustrations. 8vo, Paper, 7 


New Edition, be utifully with Antbor’s . 
own Illustrations 


VANITY FAIR. 32 
THE 


per, 50 cts. 
VIRGINIAN 150 Illustratiops. Svo, Pa- 
per, T5-geuts 
THE NEWCOMES. 162 Illustrations. 8vo, P:per, 
75 cents. 
THE ADVENTURES OF PHILIP. Portrait of 
, Author and 64 lilustrations. 8vo, Paper, 50 ces. 


Harrer & Broruers will issue imme iat li 
New Editions of Thackerar;’s other Novels, d 
by the Author, at correspynd tingly bow prices, 


CHARLES READE’S NOV ELS: 

HARD CASH. Illustrated. Svo, Paper, 85 cen 

GRIFFITH ‘GAUNT; or, Jealousy. Tlustrsi«}, 
Sv, Paper, @5 cents. 

IT. IS NEVER TOO LATE TO MEND. 
per, 35 cepts. 

LOVE ME LITTLE, LOVE ME LONG. Svo, Pa 
per, 35 cents. 

FOUL PLAY. 8v o, Paper, 25 porn 

WHITE LIES. &vo, Paper, 35 cents. 

cw To be foilowed by Charles Reade’s other Novels. 


Svo, Pus 


ANTHONY TROLLOPE’S LAST NOVELS: = 
PHINEAS FINN, the Irish Member. ere hy 
Millais. Svs, Paper, $1 25; Cloth, $1 
HE KNEW HE WAS RIGHT. Sete: With 6s 
Illustrations by Marcus Stone. 8vo, Paper, $1 01); 
Cloth, $150. Part I1.,/separately, Paper, 50 cents. 


ce Harerr & Brotners will send any of the above 
books by mail, postane free, to any part Y the ca 
States, on receipt of the price. 


In- 
tended to accompany “ Harper’s Hand- Book for - 


a be! 
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